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ad i H The delightful freshness of Spring revives in all the 
aa Spring Beauties love for nature. A clear, velvety and perfectly 
healthy complexion is as beautiful»as the apple blossoms. Intelligent care is 


needed to keep the skin beautiful, also to make it so. 


3 Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


the only soap made especially for the face,.is a valuable tonic. It cleanses thor- 

















33 . . 
L oughly, but does not injure the most sensitive skin. Soothing, it leaves a de- 
lightful sense of freshness and cleanliness. A toilet, bath and nursery Soap. 
Sold by dealers everywhere. 25c mei 
Special Our booklet, telling how to improve one’s looks, and trial size Trade 
package of Woodbury’s Facial Seap sent for 5 cents (stumps or — 
c Offer coin) to pay postage. Address Dept. 52. a 
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The press of the United States immediately hailed it as a 
work of genius and its author as a new 
Master in literature. 


“A magnificent achievement. . . The writer is unable to conceal his belief 
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formance yet accomplished on this continent.”— Chicago Evening Post. 
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By Albert J. Beveridge, United States Senator from Indiana 


for a long time among a foreign people can write intel- 

ligently about them. The reason is that these very points 
of difference which constitute the essential matters of interest 
become commonplace after a surprisingly short residence; 
and the very things which a newcomer notes with greatest 
interest, and which are, in fact, of greatest interest, soon be- 
come obscured by familiarity. 

“*T have been here in Nagasaki three weeks,’’ said a bril- 
liant young American woman, ‘‘ and whereas the first week I 
could not write letters enough of these strange poeple, now 
I can write nothing at all except that the China arrived 
yesterday or that one of the Empress’ boats is expected in 
to-morrow. All of the things which were so novel to me 
when I landed have now become a matter of course.”’ 

She spoke truly and deeply. The same thing is true of 
everybody else, and of course of the American consul, except- 
ing that, in his case, he has activities and duties which keep 
him discovering new and fresh subjects of interest for a long 
season. The keenness of his new experiences is a practical 
asset which nothing but the very stupidity of statesmanship 
will overlook. Then, too, he goes to the work with deter- 
mination to make a ‘“‘record’’ for himself and for his 
Government. He is a fresh charge of Americanism for the 
particular point to which heissent. He is always at the beck 
and call of the American merchants. He is anxious to make 
a little better report to the State Department than anybody 
else makes to any other Government. I know an American 
Oriental consul of almost sixty who is positively unhappy if 
he goes to bed at night without having accomplished some 
Specific thing for American trade. 

What to do to improve our consular service is therefore 
not so clear. If some method could be devised by which we 
could continue our consuls for a long period of service— 
indeed, make them practically life officers, and at the same 
time keep up their energy and interest, which the experience 
of other Governments has shown is gradually destroyed by 
long residence in a country—then the problem would be sim- 
plified if not solved. 


4 HAS grown into a truism that no one who has resided 


The Cleverness of the Emperor of Germany 


The German Emperor has accomplished this by his personal 
interest and activity. Every man is made to feel that the 
Emperor William’s eye is on him and that every German 
merchant’s eye is on him, and that he will be reported, or 
reprimanded, or promoted, according to the neglect or dis- 
charge of his duty. But the consuls of other countries hold- 
ing life tenures soon become atrophied in power; their activi- 
ties undergo.a stupifying and relaxing process by reason of 
the certainty of their tenure and their long familiarity with 
conditions, a familiarity which in the end makes everything 
commonplace and as a matter of course to them. 

This is a perplexing subject. Our consular service must 
be improved, but the difficulty is to avoid, in the improving, 
the paring away of that. vigorous and vital quality which now 
makes our consuls, unequipped though they may be, superior 
to those of any other nation. Doctor Von Berg-Rekow, head 
of the German Bureau of Commercial Treaties, says that 
the ‘‘ United States has covered Europe with a network of 
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consulates, and makes its consuls at the same time inspectors 
of our exports and vigilant sentinels who, spying out our trade 
openings, make them their advantage and report them.’’ 

This is a tribute to the intelligence and vigilance of our 
consular service from our most watchful and most increasingly 
active commercial rival. If to these advantages of practical 
resourcefulness we can add knowledge of the language of the 
country to which the consul is accredited, a long tenure of 
service, and the appointment of none but trustworthy and 
approved men, and if we can at the same time evolve some 
method to keep their interest and energy constantly fresh, 
we shall have solved the problem. 

The building of railroads in China will be the one great 
industrial development of the twentieth century so far as for- 
eign investment in Asia is concerned. There are probably 
thirty thousand miles of line projected and actually surveyed, 
but the extent of rails laid, upon which trains are running in 
the Chinese Empire exclusive of Manchuria, is less than four 
hundred miles. There is not one mile of railroad in China 
for every million people. That great trunk lines in every 
direction will be built, and that speedily, speaking in the 
historical sense, is as certain as the progress of civilization 
itself. And wherever a line of railroad goes trade goes, 
and where a line of railroad goes the trade of the nation which 
built it is chiefly carried. 

Germany’s railway coficession in Shangtung has been set 
out in full in these papers. Very little goods will be carried 
along those lines except those bearing the trade-mark, ‘‘ Made 
in Germany.’’ It has been pointed out that judicial and 


police privileges accompany these grants, and that, however it. 


may be disguised and however the machinery of Chinese 
administration may be employed, the hand of German law 
and order will in reality be over all; and by this plan, it has 
been noted, the practical partition of China is moving for- 
ward. It is not to be supposed that the district which 
Germany pays hundreds of millions of dollars to make com- 
mercially and industrially modern will be enjoyed by other 
nations with a freedom of access equal to that of the Germans 
themselves. 

The far-sightedness of the Russians in pushing their railway 
lines through this mighty area of future human development, 
the associated activities of French and Belgian syndicates, 
undoubtedly in connection and codperation with Russia, have 
been observed. In this particular the English themselves 
have exhibited a flash of their old energy and daring resource- 
fulness in projecting a line into China, connecting its princi- 
pal cities with the great railway system of India. 


Af Lamentable Lack of American Enterprise 


It is unfortunate that American syndicates have not looked 
into this matter. One, indeed, did so and was convinced of 
the profitable nature of the enterprise, and a railway conces- 
sion was secured from the Chinese Government, but I under- 
stand that since the death of the principal promoter the 
American interest in that enterprise has been largely aban- 
doned. It is hard to believe that American capital, which is 
now looking abroad for opportunities of investment and 
exploitation worthy of its magnitude, energy, resourcefulness 
and power, will long overlook these unrivaled opportunities. 
Two or three lines of road, built by our citizens and backed 
by our Government with indorsement (not financial) and 
diplomatic aid, could be built in China, and a firm foothold 
could thus be secured from which the future of American 


commerce in the Orient might be safeguarded and satisfacto- 
rily and practically increased. The fear which thoughtful 
Americans who go over the ground are forced to entertain is 
that our great aggregations of capital will overlook this most 
inviting field until the choice routes have been preémpted by 
the capitalists of other nations and until the joint action of 
rival Powers will compel the Chinese Government to refuse 
further railway concessions, or at least further concessions to 
us. Should this unfortunate development occur, it will 
indeed be a sorry circumstance. Moralizing is of little use 
in practical affairs, but occasionally a dash of it is needed to 
give spirit and life and meaning to material enterprise. And 
the thought is here interjected that perhaps Americans are 
taking too much for granted as to our future; that it may 
turn out in the course of a few decades that they have not 
been far-seeing enough; that our eyes are fixed so immovably 
upon the steady stream of gold pouring into our coffers that 
we look not to the source which alone can continue that 
stream in the future. 


The Uses of Battle:Ships and Battle:Flags 


Another thing which the Government should do, for every 
possible reason and from every possible point of view, and 
which would have a distinctly beneficial effect upon American 
trade in China, is to keep in Chinese waters ail but one or 
two ships of our Pacific Squadron. Moreover, the heaviest 
part of. our navy should be kept in Asiatic waters. It is 
there that the conflicts of the future will occur and it is there 
where our visible power should be manifest to all beholders. 
German, trade increases with every German warship that 
appears in Chinese ports. It is a circumstance worth noting 
that British trade has decreased coincidently with the decrease 
in the number of British flags appearing in Chinese waters. 
It is unprofitable to take too’ much space in tracing out the 
psychological causes of this, but briefly it may be said, and 
said again, that the Chinese, like all Orientals, are impressed 
in a way quite impossible for our race to understand by 
evidences of power which they can behold with the physical 
eye. 

Even we are profoundly impressed and greatly influenced 
as an entire nation by similar things. The German Emperor 
understands this, and, not satisfied with the practical pol- 
itics of his otherwise unnecessary personal greetings to our 
Chief Magistrate, he saw to it that all Americans were in- 
formed that the Emperor’s yacht was to be launched from an 
American shipyard. It was an object-lesson of a kind which 
this greatest of European monarchs understands how to use 
better perhaps than does any other living statesman. The 
world will remember the spectacular journey of the German 
Emperor to Jerusalem. It was great game for our caricaturists 
and great material for our paragraphers, and a windfall for 
our funny men. The French illustrated papers had unending 
sport with this modern Don Quixote. But Emperor William 
knew what he was about, and he had not been back at his 
imperial residence in Berlin many months when Europe and 
the world suddenly awoke to the fact that he had played the 
most brilliant diplomatic game of the decade and had cap- 
tured at a stroke almost all of the commerce of Asia Minor 
and the good-will of Turkey, and had brought beneath his 
protection the Catholics of the Levant. His glittering train 
had impressed the people of Asia Minor that the real power 
of Europe was Germany, and his medizval entry into 
Jerusalem, with all the splendors of a conquering monarch 


and all the humility of a devotional pilgrim, set at work that 
most electric of influences, mouth-to-mouth gossip, and the 
talk of Germany’s power and prestige grew from tongue to 
tongue until all that part of Asia forgot everything but 
Germany. The German merchants were quick to take 
advantage of this psychological condition created by their 
resourceful Emperor, and, although but a breathing space has 
passed since then, German trade is monopolizing all the 
commerce of that vast region. 

However reasonable or unreasonable this explanation may 
be, there is no possible doubt of the influence upon Oriental 
minds of ships, flags and the material expressions of master- 
fulness in the world. It is quite as cheap for the American 
Government to keep its ships cruising from Chinese port to 
Chinese port as it is to keep them anywhere else. They 
would be on the sea of the great world movement of the future 
—aye, and even of the present. They would be familiarizing 
themselves with the conditions with which America must 
masterfully deal, and, by the methods familiar to the stu- 
dents of Oriental character, would each moment be increasing 
Chinese respect for our power and Chinese confidence in our 
ability todothings. Besides, if there is to be a fight between 
the nations it is likely to begin in these waters. The Pacific 
will not only be the theatre of the great commerce of the future 
but of the wars of the future, too. 


The Ideas of a Great Chinese Business Man 


Li Hung Chang has been heralded to the world as a great 
statesman. He was not such. It is an illustration of an 
unfortunate disposition among Americans to take up some- 
body whose name is constantly repeated and to take it for 
granted that he is a great this, that or the other. Li Hung 
Chang had none of the elements of statesmanship. The 
writer could wish that the scope of this paper permitted a 
review of this remarkable personality. It does not, however. 
But this much may be said, that Li Hung Chang was a great 
business man —a dishonest one, perhaps, but still a resource- 
fulone. In a long conversation with him, held more than 
two years ago, he suggested (after going through his custom- 
ary talk to American public men about the admission of 
Chinese into the United States), upon being requested to give 
his honest views as to some practical and definite method of 
increasing American trade, that the two corner-stones of 
American commercial influence in China would be a great 
banking establishment and two or three or even one powerful 
American trading-house. ‘‘ The English,’’ said he, ‘‘ have 
the great firms of Jardin, Matheson & Co. and Butterfield & 
Swire. They have the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation and the Chartered Bank. Their great commer- 
cial firms own their own lines of ships. They havetheirown 
commercial buildings at every port. They have their system 
of compradors reduced to ascience. It is these agencies that 
have helped England in China more than all her diplomatic 
negotiations, which have been neither clever nor brilliant.’’ 

The Germans understand this a good deal better than do 
the English to-day. In fact, the English seem to be forget- 
ting all they ever learned. If there could be an American 
trading company with ten, twenty, or even fifty million dol- 
lars of capital, owning its own ships, flying the American 
flag, and capable of immense purchases, you would see 
American trade grow in a way that would astopish you. 
Then, too, no diplomatic demand of the American 
Government is ever backed up by any cash proposition, 
whereas England has her banking corporations, and so have 
Germany and Russia, immediately on the spot. 

“If you Americans expect to get a large share of Chinese 
trade you can’t do it by talk; you have got to go after it.”’ 
Thus Li Hung Chang had grasped with great clearness the 
commercial advantages to a nation which flow from vast 
aggregations of capital like our trusts. Indeed, one cannot 
see clearly how we are to reduce the growing influence of 
Germany, with her commercial methods, heavily backed by 
capital and brilliantly supported by her Government, unless 
there shall be two or three enormous American concerns en- 
gaged in the competition. All the trade we have in China we 
owe to location and to the better quality and cheaper prices of 
our goods, but this will not suffice. The goods must be 
pushed. Chinamen must know aboutthem. They must wear 
our cottons, taste our flour, smoke our tobacco. This is a 
matter of extraordinary expense. 


How to Make China Like Our Goods 


Very practical methods indeed must be resorted to in selling 
foreign goods in China. The Chinaman’s demand for nearly 
ail our products is from an acquired taste like our desire for 
tomatoes. You must get him used to eating American flour. 
When you have accomplished this you have created a constant 
and increasing demand for that staple food product. A few 
years ago no American flour was sold in China. Gradualiy, 
however, flour bread began to be eaten by some of the 
richer merchants who had traveled abroad. Then the com- 
pradors took itup. Then it occurred to some mill owners in 
America that if these Chinamen liked their flour the people 
themselves would like it, and two iatelligent agents took the 
matterup. The result is, that the trade in American flour has 
now reached such a volume in Hongkong that it requires 
shipload after shipload each year to satisfy it, and this 
demand is spreading steadily and rapidly, but with a snail’s 
pace compared with the progress it might have if pushed by 
great capital and comprehensive organizing ability, and by 
broad and far-seeing business methods. I state, after many 
conversations with commercial men and after mature thought, 
that in ten years Chinese demand for American flour could be 
made to reach the immense total of thirty million dollars, or 
more than double the amount of our entire exportation to 
China at present. It will not reach ten millions probably, 
but if we should engage in Chinese trade earnestly it could 
be driven to the limit named. 
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An American tobacco company has illustrated the rapidity 
with which Oriental demand may be created and the success 
with which the supply of that demand may be monopolized. 
This corporation decided to enter the Oriental field. It put 
in charge a general representative in love with his work, par- 
ticularly with the products of the company he represents. 
One whiff by a Chinaman was enough; he became familiar 
with that company’s brand (‘‘ chop,’’ he called it), purchased 
it almost exclusively, told his friends about it, and they 
repeated the process until one of the most flourishing branches 
of the company’s foreign trade is its Chinese trade. 

There is also a growing demand for American condensed 
milk, and thereby hangs a tale illustrative of Chinese char- 
acter. The Chinaman becomes accustomed toa certain brand. 
He knows the can or package by the picture on it and the 
characters printed there— its ‘‘ chop.’’ When he acquires a 
taste for a brand, that is the brand he wants. A certain 
American firm had fostered Chinese trade in condensed milk 
until a considerable demand had been created in the district 
of which Shanghai is the entry port. A new management 
came into control of the business. At its head was a young 
man who did not admire the artistic proportions and the gen- 
eral get-up of the label. ‘‘ We must have something neater, 
more modest,’’ he said; and a very becoming label was sub- 
stituted for the old one. Ina single month Chinese demand 
for that article fell away more than fifty per cent. and in three 
months it was practically non-existent. The old label was 
replaced and again thedemand sprang up. The point is that 
the Chinaman did not understand that the new label repre- 
sented the same milk which he had become used to. The 
firm would have been compelled to go through the original 
process of creating a new demand for the same brand on 
account of the new label. 


Whims and Oddities of Chinese Character 


Chinese character is full of these idiosyncrasies and they 
must be noted and studied by those who expect to sell the 
Chinese goods. And the study is very well worth while, for 
be it remembered that just as there is no gambler in the world 
like the Chinaman, so there is no customer in the world like 
the Chinaman. People may talk about Chinese frugality and 
self-denial all they please, but the Chinaman indulges himself 
more unrestrainedly than does any other denizen of the earth. 
He has seen so many centuries pass; he knows that so many 
uncountable myriads of millions have died; he realizes, to 
borrow a phrase from the briiliant Hubbard, ‘‘ that we are 
going through life for the last time;’’ and so he ministers to 
his physical senses.. Therefore when you capture his desire 
you have captured his pocketbook. The Chinaman is bent on 
satisfying his appetite, and he likes good things. American 
meats, American milk, American tobacco, most of all 
American flour, please his palate. But he is not going to 
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learn about our products by intuition, or mental telepathy, or 
visions or dreams. He has got to learn about them by his 
physical senses. Therefore they must be brought to his door 
and placed on his table. The Chinaman is a fish that jumps 
at no metal fly. The only bait he seizes is the real thing, 

Therefore American merchants ought to have reliable, ener. 
getic, tactful agents in China introducing their goods in a 
practical way. There is one medical firm whose patent prep. 
atations are known all over the United States. It has built 
up an astonishing demand for its medicines in the limited 
area connected with acertain port. But the agent who created 
the demand is a man of capacity and patience and resource 
and tirelessness. 


The Advantages of an American Combination 


In default of an American trading company of the capital and 
size which the Chinese commercial field demands, American 
merchants ought to form a pool and pay very liberally for the 
introduction of each other’s goods throughout the Orient by 
giving away samples until the demand is created, and then 
they should be prepared to fill that demand on the spot. It 
would be the cheapest form of advertising and the result 
would be more permanent than advertising in America, 
Indeed a combination of American manufacturers already 
uses this plan, but in a hard and fast, stiff, unelastic and 
impracticable way. There are at Shanghai an American 
warehouse and, in the best quarter of the town, a very large 
American show-room for the display of American manufac- 
tured articles like machinery, glass, tools and tiles, and one 
or two other places are similarly equipped. These ware- 
houses, however, are the beginnings of a movement in the 
right direction. If they could be supplemented by selling 
departments competent to fill any reasonably large orders on 
the spot, and in charge of thoroughly trustworthy selling 
agents whose exclusive business would be the introduction 
and sale of goods without any other connection whatever, the 
warehouse and show-room plan would show some returns. 
Very little result can be expected from-the present awkward 
arrangement, however. Chinamen are too busily sought out 
by the Germans and even by the English, and most of all by 
the gallant little company of American merchants on the spot, 
to spend their time going around to the storeroom to look 
admiringly on wares and then order on their own initiative. 

I emphasize the necessity for reliable men because expe- 
rience has developed the fact that there are many commercial 
adventurers in the Far East, men of real ability, of singular 
glibness of tongue and plausibility of manner, who when 
given these commercial agencies do nothing but draw the 
salary and finally decamp with the proceeds of the invest- 
ment. On the other hand, there are in the Far East large 
numbers of competent, trustworthy, devoted men thoroughly 
in love with their work, and that number is increasing. 


The Sorrows of a Humorous 
Lecturer—sBy Charles Battell Loomis 


AVE you ever lectured, dear reader? No, I don’t mean 

H in that sense, but have you ever spoken your little 

pieces on a platform at the beck of the chairman of the 
Ocheemagoochee Lecture Course? 

If you haven’t you’ve missed half your life, and—I con- 
gratulate you. Sometimes I think that lecturing would not 
be so bad if it were not for the traveling. And at other times 
I think the traveling wouldn’t be so bad if it weren’t —— 

But really; the man who goes in for lecturing or reading or 
reciting has mapped out for himself a compulsory course in 
the study of human nature and his lessons will be presented 
to him in most of his waking hours. 

The most vital necessities of a lecturer are a sense of humor 
and a sense of his own unimportance. If he goes stiff-backed 
and humorless on his round of the country one week will be 
enough to chill his blood and cause him to lump his fellow- 
men under the head of dolts. But if he can laugh when the 
joke is on him, if he is willing to believe that after all he is 
more or less of an atom and entitled to only as much seat in 
the car of the world as he pays for, he may get a good deal of 
satisfaction out of his one-night stands. 

A man lives in the city and he makes a little success as a 
writer. His friends swear by him and read his articles relig- 
iously, and pat him on the back and tell him that Stevenson 
is not in it with him, and that he has Thackeray taking to the 
tall timber and Dickens sitting down ’way back. His heart 
swells so that it is all it can do to beat for lack of room and 
his hatband makes his head ache. He walks the streets con- 
scious that all eyes are upon him; he never says a good thing 
to a casual companion but he wishes that it might see the light 
of print that all might get the good of it; he feels that the 
world was not really complete until he came on the scene and 
wrote down his incomparably valuable views of life. 

Young man, you are ripe forthe lecture course. Yes, there 
you will get the truth rubbed into you as they rub emaciated 
persons with goose oil. We will suppose for the sake of the 
argument that you have something that appeals to the lyceum 
frequenter. Perhaps you have written a number of tales that 


bear reading, or it may be that you have emptied your philos- 
ophy into new bottles and there are people willing to hear 
you decant it again. 
There are many surprises in store for you, brother. Out in 
Editor's Note — This is the first of twopapers by Mr. Loomis on 


this subject. 
this an vn By 


second paper will appear in an early number of 


Oshkosh you shall find a hack-driver who has followed your 
work with interest and who talks familiarly of the characters 
in a story that you published four yearsago. But don’t argue 
from that that every hack-driver has wasted time in reading 
your stuff, for you will find people in the flat beneath you who 
only know you as the man they meet on the stairs 

I remember that after my first book had come out and the 
papers all over the counry had refrained from saying mean 
things about it I was called toS to read selections from 
it. I fell in with an intelligent drummer on the train and we 
talked for an hour or so in the smoking compartment. Finally 
he handed me his card and said he’d like to have me drop in 
on him when I was in Chicago. He wasa wide-awake fellow 
and I planned a dramatic scene as I fumbled in my pocket for 
my own pasteboard. The talk had been a little shoppy — my 
shop—and he had guessed that I was literary. Now he 
should see just who I was. I knew exactly what would hap- 
pen. Hadn’t Tom Green, of Scribner, Appleton & Nephews, 
told me that I was one of the best depicters of Creole life in 
the country? Hadn’t the San Francicso Bulletin said that 
my name was as common these days as a patent-medicine 
advertisement? 

This fly drummer would look at my card and then he 
would put out his hand and shake mine with enthusiasm as 
he said, 

‘* Surely not Arthur Warrington Howson, author of Witless 
Tales?’’ 

I handed the card to him and waited for the explosion. 
But the fuse was damp of something was the matter. Heread 
it over to himself out loud, and then he put it in his pocket 
and began to tell me a funny thing that Mr. Dooley had said 
in his latest book. 

I could have shot Dooley if he had come into the compart- 
ment at that minute. But as it was my hat settled down over 
my forehead to an appreciable extent, and I realized for the 
first time that I was and always would be unknown to a great 
many. 

A great deal depends on the way a man is advertised, and 
this applies both to reception committees and to audiences. 
If a German prince goes out rowing of a summer afternoon 
and touches at the port of New York he may be swamped by 4 
tugboat while trying to effect a landing, and he may be fished 
out with a boat hook and carried to the police station in an 
ambulance. And it is not beyond the bounds of probability 
that he will be entered on the blotter as an unknown person 
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suffering from alcoholism. But, if the papers day after day 
ring the changes on his proposed visit; if it is thoroughly 
understood that his father and grandfather were Emperors of 
Germany and that his brother is filling — completely filling — 
that position at present writing; that his grandma was Queen 
of England and that his Uncle Ned is King of the same 
Dominion; that he is coming over here to pay his respects to 
the great Republic, and incidentally to watch a young woman 
waste a bottle of champagne on an undrinking ship— why, the 
town is going to be very much interested in his coming, and 
the papers will be full of him and treat him as if he were 
Politics in a Presidential Year. 

So it is with the lecturer. If his manager sends letters from 
week to week reminding the committee that Mr. X will 
atrive at Pakawappatauma at six Pp. M. and must be met by 
at least two hacks, why, he’ll be met, and the committee of 
reception will assist him to step into at least one of the hacks 
and will watch him sign his name on the register with the 
greatest interest, and like as not a reporter will be waiting to 
get his views concerning Expansion. But if his manager does 
not advise the committee of his approach the chances are that 
he will get off the train just exactly as if he were an ordinary 
person—think of it!—and he will have to choose his hotel, 
and depend upon it he will light on the meanest one in town 
—if that be possible where all are mean. It is a fact, gentle 
reader, that the hotels in Pakawappatauma are all bad, and the 
only interesting thing about them is the glib way in which the 
waitresses rattle off the various dishes of dyspepsia that hap- 
pen to be on hand. 





No Committee with Brass Band at the Station 


The scene is Winnemagoochee at dusk of a winter’s night. 
The train from Chicago has just dumped me on the platform, 
and although I anxiously scan every face for a look of recog- 
nition and obeisance, I scan in vain. 

I am to be privately entertained 
here, as the local hotel is too bad for 
words—and therefore too bad for 
letters. 

It is a university town, this 
Winnemagoochee, and I have been 
looking forward to this particular 
date for some time. If you are 
looking for enthusiasm and appre- 
ciation you will find it where under- 
graduates herd together. 

Let us step into the past tense 
for a while, as the going is easier 
there. I found the address of one 
of the committeemen, and the sta- 
tion agent told me that I should 
catch a car to his door if I hurried. 
Out into the night I ran, but the car 
was already disappearing into the 
void with many splutterings. 

The time immediately before a 
reading is a very nervous one if a 
man cares anything about his work; 
and one does not wish to be worried 
by uncertainties. Here I was with 
little more than an hour between 
me and the lecture, alone in a . 
Western city on a snowy and black 
night. On the corner a sodden 


TWO 
LITTLE 
BOOTS 


Treo little boots all rough an’ wo’ 
Dem little boots ! 

Laws, I’s kissed ’em times befo’, 
Dese little boots ! 

Scems de tocs a-peepin’ thoo 

Dis hyah hole an’ sayin’ ‘‘ Boo !”’ 

Evah time dey look at you — 
Dese little boots. 


Membah de time he put ’em on, 
Dese little boots ; 
Riz an called fu’ “cm by dawn, 
Dese little boots ; 
Den he tromped de livelong day, 
Laffin’ in his happy way, 
Evahthing he had to say, 
“ My little boots! ’’ 


Kickin’ de san’ de whole day long, 
Dem little boots ; 

Good de cobbler made ’cm strong, 
Dem little boots ! 

Rocks was fn’ dat baby’s usc, 

l'on had to stan’ abuse 

W'ca you tu’ncd dese champecas loose, 

Dese little boots | 
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saloon winked its groggy eye at me derisively and the 
minutes passed remorselessly. A wayfarer whom I hailed told 
me that there would not be another car for a quarter of an hour, 
and then it suddenly struck me that I had been going by 
standard time, but that this town, like all the others in the 
State, went by local time, which was half an hour faster. 
And I unshorn, unfed and unknown! I saw (in my mind’s 
eye) the lecture hall in some far-away part of the town being 
lighted. I saw the students merrily trooping in. I saw the 
committee wondering what was keeping me, and at last I saw 
a man ascend the platform and announce tothe audience that 
Mr. had not put in an appearance and, as the last train 
had now come in, he would be regretfully obliged to dismiss 
the audience. I saw my fee melting into the semblance of 
stage money and then fading out altogether. 

All this while I waited for a car. At last it came and after 
a weary ride it dumped me at a corner as black as the dress 
trousers in my case. I wandered up and down the street of 
unnumbered houses and at last made boldtoring a bell. He 
who opened to me told me that the man I sought had lived 
next door, but had moved the week before; where, he could 
not say. 

This was the end. I might as well go back to the station 
and take the next train outof town. But just then I happened 
to think of the name of the President of the college. I had 
met him once at a reception. He would save me if he had 
bowels of compassion. 

A few minutes later found me on his doorstep ringing the 
bell. A moment, and the maid had come and had summoned 
the President from the sound of many voices and the clinking 
of silver and china. A feast was in progress. Ah, how hun- 
gry it made me! The President remembered me and was 
sorry for my plight, but I’d better go to a hotel. 

‘‘This is no time for hotels. The audience is about to 
assemble, my beard is ripe for the harvest, and the apparel 











of evening must be draped upon my form. Give me a room 
where I can be alone with my razor.”’ 

Then the good President beamed on me and said: ‘‘ You 
shall have such a room, but now you must come to dinner.’’ 

Oh, excellent President! 

A minute to remove the cinders and then find myself bowing 
to the wife of the President, who makes me feel as one having 
on a wedding garment. If I had stumbled on the hotel in my 
wanderings I should have had beefhamlambporkorhash, but I 
find on my plate a plump partridge! There are many courses, 
but one must suffice me, as the devastating steel lonys to roam 
over the chin, so, the partridge finished, I make my apologies 
and hasten to the room set apart for shaving. There is no 
time for evening clothes, but when I come down shaved I am 
invited to partake of coffee, and then the President accom- 
panies me to the lecture hall where the man whose house I 
tried to find has been waiting frantic for nearly an hour. 
There had been mistakes all around, but apologies are 
exchanged and I sit for five minutes to get myself together and 
then I face an audience of fifteen hundred. Audiences are as 
different as the people who compose them. Some strike a 
chill to the heart, some can be slowly warmed, but this one 
welcomed me and made me feel before I had said a hundred 
words that the preparatory purgatory had been worth while 
We played duets, they and I, for over an hour, they egging 
me on with their responsiveness and I giving them the best 
that was in me because of the electricity that was in the air. 


Chastened by Candid Criticism 


But for fear I may be accused of being conceited let me tell 
you what I heard a young woman say one night, after I had 
given the same program that had so pleased these young men 

I was groping my way from the stage door to the front of 
the house and she did not see me in the semi-darkness, but she 
said distinctly to her friend: 
*‘ Well, wasn’t he the worst you 
ever heard? Wonder what they 
paid that feller.’’ 

My dear woman, I heard you and 
I am sure you spoke the truth. It 
took half a dozen compliments to 
remove the sting of that remark, 
but even at the time I appreciated 
the humor of its falling on my ears 
of all in the world. And you will 
never know that I heard. I won- 
der if you would care. Perhaps, if 
you had met me in the lobby and 
I had been presented to you, you 
would have said, ‘‘It was delight- 
ful, Mr. ——.’’ But I prefer to 
think you wouldn’t. Because, if we 
run up against insincerity, what is 
the world coming to? No, I want 
to take compliments at their par 
value, and as I always hate to meet 
persons I don’t like, so, when I see 
people sheering off from me or meet 
a face in the audience that will not 
smile, I say: 

**You ought not to have come. 
You’re at the wrong lecture. I 
have nothing for you, and if I 
could surprise your comments they 


ORAWN BY CHARLOTTE HAROING 


By Paul 
Laurence 
Dunbar 


Ust to make the ol’ cat cry, 
Dese little boots ; 

Den you walked it mighty high, 
Proud little boots ! 

Ahms akimbo, stan’in’ wide, 

Eyes a-sayin’, “‘ Dis is pride !’’ 

Den de manny, baby stride ! 
You little boots. 


Somchow, you don’ sccm so gay, 
Po’ little boots, 
Seace yo’ ownah weat crway, 
Po’ little boots | 
Yo’ bright tops don’ look so red, 
Dese brass tips is dull an’ dead ; 
** Goo’-by,”” whut de baby said ; 
Dear little boots ! 


Ain't you kin’ o’ sad yo'se’f, 
You little boots ? 

Dis is all his mammy’s icf’, 
Two littic boots. 

Seance huh baby’s gone an’ died, 

Heav’a itse’f hit secm to hide 

Des a little bit inside 

Two little boots. 
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would be most uncomplimentary.’’ But I am also sure that 
those people in the front row who laughed so heartily and that 
young woman who came up timidly and said, ‘‘ Oh, Mr. ' 
I want to tell you how much I enjoyed it,’’ were really sincere. 

There’s such a difference in the men who introduce you. 
There’s the man whosays: ‘‘ Now, if you want, I’1l go out and 
introduce you, but I don’t think it’s necessary.’’ He is as 
nervous as you are, but if you let him go out he will continue 
to be nervous, whereas you leave your nervousness at the 
wings. He will advance to the front of the stage and will 
say: ‘‘ Er, I—er—take great pleasure in—er —introduc- 





tions— no—er in—in introducing Mr.—er——,’’ and then 
your name goes entirely from him and you have to prompt 
him. ‘‘Oh, yes—er—in introducing Mr. Blank, whose books 


you — whose books you have (No, they haven’t, Mr. Chairman, 
or else there’s something wrong with the royalty account )— 
whose books you have heard of —er—heard of.’’ 

And then he trembles off the stage and you are free to 
begin your lecture. 

Then there’s the pompous one who makes you feel that you 
had a good deal of audacity in coming to lecture, and who 
himself feels that the main reason for the yearly lecture course 
of Omparia is to give him a chance to make introductory 
speeches. He advances with no nervousness at all and ina 
loud and rotund voice says: 

‘‘Thave watched the lecture course of Omparia with the 
greatest possible interest. JZ have watched it grow froma 
humble beginning ten years ago, when we employed only local 
talent who were willing to work for nothing, up to the present 
time when we have prepared the greatest list of attractions 
that has ever been bunched on one course, and J may say that 
it is due to my own unrewarded efforts. Other towns, cities 
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even, have to pay a dollar a ticket for the concerts and the 
stereopticon lectures and the animal talks and scientific dis- 
courses that /—or the people represented by ine— give for 
twenty-five cents. This has not been done without work— 
much work, but 7 am always willing to work in a good 
cause. J gladly give my unremunerated time when it 
is for the good of Omparia. J firmly believe that there is 
nothing that has so worked to the town’s growth as these 
courses which J have gotten up year after year.’’ 

And then in a hurried way and in a lower voice he says: 
‘‘T take pleasure in introducing Mr. Blank.’’ And again you 
are free to begin. 

But you feel that all you may have to say is in the way of 
anti-climax. You cannot swell your chest as the chairman 
swelled his. You can’t make the chandeliers ring as his voice 
made them. He is six feet two and his girth measurement is 
fifty inches, while you are a worm who has the presumption to 
appear amid such a galaxy of attractions. 


A Solemn Face an Aid to Merriment 


I hate the personal tone this paper has taken, but a man can’t 
talk about himself for any length of time without being ina 
way personal. Nature gave me a long face which has grown 
longer with the lapse of years. She also gave mea solemn 
expression. I enjoy life hugely, but my face is bent—on 
keeping it a secret. So as my readings are what is called 
humorous I always give a chill to the chairman of the e. >r- 
tainment committee when he meets me, for he thinks that lam 
about to tell him that his father has just died and that I am 
sincerely sorry and have come to sympathize with him, and 
that a lecture is out of the question. 
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He says: ‘‘ You know our people like to be amused. Give 
them something light and bright.’’ I try to assure him that 
it will be as light as I can make it and as bright as they think 
it; that my jests’ prosperity lies in the ears of them that hear 
me— but my face grows longer and longer. How doI know 
but that I may go to pieces on the stage? 

It is well not to promise too much, so I only assure him 
solemnly that I will do my best and that it will soon be 
over, and he, wishing that it weren’t his funeral and that he 
could wash his hands of me, proceeds to introduce me with 
many misgivings. 

But doesn’t a snow-bank look whiter against a dark cloud? 
Do not even paste jewels glitter more brightly on mourning 
velvet? Would not a joke from a mummy be a rollicking 
thing? Know, then, that my haggard, doleful face is my 
greatest aid to merriment, and I have learned to like it and to 
look for it daily in my looking-glass, lugubrious as it is, 
because the sadder I seem the more likely are the _people in 
front tc laugh. They think that I don’t see the point of my 
own jokes and their laughter is self-congratulatory. 

But though I really do see the point of the jokes I make, in 
spite of my not laughing at them, do not suppose that I always 
feel like making them. I may have a splitting headache or J 
may have heard bad newsina letter. Then it is that my long 
face is doubly my friend. My tongue will not refuse to crack 
jokes, but my face while causing you to laugh is quite in keep- 
ing with my own inner feelings. 

Sorry the lot of the lecturer who laughs at his own jokes, 
For, if his head be splitting or if he hear bad news from 
home, his laughter will lack spontaneity, a lack fatal to that 
establishment of sympathy between him and his audience 
without which no lecturer can do his best. 


The Autobiography of an Immigrant 
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INCE the first ‘‘ pogrum ’”’ in Russia the bar- 
barous practice has not yet ceased. To 
the Jews there it portends all the horrors 
of the Reign of Terror, and the mental, 
physical and material tortures to which 
they are subjected during these demonstra- 
tions have been surpassed only by those 
of the Inquisition. A ‘‘ pogrum’”’ is an 
anti-Semitic uprising, usually occurring 
in cities during market-days. Drunk on 
the proceeds of their sales the moujiks are 
riotous, and often calm this brutal spirit 
upon the persons and property of the Jews. 
Unmolested by the police they mercilessly 
loot, rob and beat the unfortunates in 
broad daylight. Men, women and chil- 
dren, rich and poor, are hunted alike; 
none are spared. As a first signal bed- 
ding is ripped open as if by pre¢oncerted 
movement, the feathers are let loose to the 

winds, and then pandemonium reigns supreme. Household 

effects are demolished, property is destroyed, and riot runs 
free. The drunken element does the destructive work while 
the sober portion fills its coffers with the booty. The turbu- 
lence is only abated when, at the discretion of the authorities, 
who are often the instigators of these riots, it becomes impoli- 
tic to allow it to cortinue, and the storm has about spent its 
fury. Many are the unfortunates who are laid low during 
these riots, but far more numerous are they who barely escape 
with their lives, having lost all that long years of hard work 

and thrift have helped to accumulate. . 

Beginning with the first ‘‘ pogrum’”’ in 1881, ‘‘ America’’ 
became my fa- 
ther’s watchword. 
“Young man, to 
America!’’ was his 
everlasting cry. 
The riots contin- 
ued to recur with 
dangerously in- 
creasing frequency 
and enhanced fury. 
The crucial point 
for our family was 
reached during the 
summer of 1887 
when one of these 
venomous out- 
breaks of savagery 
was let loose upon 
the Jewish inhabit- 
ants of the capital 
of our province, a 
city not fifty miles 
from where we 
lived. This was 
the signal to the 
misled peasantry 
to threaten the 
lives of all the 
Jews inhabiting 
that province. 
With few excep- 
tions, our village 
peasants were at 
no time a very 
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respectable lot of people. Thefts were of common occur- 
rence, and theft was pursued as a form of recreation. 

Under these circumstances they soon availed themselves of 
the opportunity to assail the Jews in a most inhuman manner. 
Within the last year of our residence there no less than a 
dozen crimes were perpetrated against our family alone. 
There were a few more Jewish families in the village whom 
the wretches did not shun. The cruelty of the methods they 
pursued is characteristic and worth enumerating. 

Thus, the thatched roof of our house was set on fire; a wall 
was broken into and a money chest stolen; the horse’s tail 
was cut off one night, and not a week later his 
lip was slashed open; the chicken coop was 
repeatedly pilfered; the vegetable garden was 
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all the worldly belongings of our family of six. They were 
the leaven that was to generate the bread to feed six mouths 
for time to come. 

The writer’s ideas of the new land were very limited. Born 
and raised in an obscure village in Russia, he was so unso- 
phisticated that not untilthis journey had he seen a locomotive 
outside of a classroom picture. A silver earring, that he 
wore since childhood to keep off the effects of evil eyes, was 
removed by his /ando-leute only at the landing. But he was 
determined to make a way for himself, and so the very day of 
landing he secured employment and early next morning was at 





devastated; the wheels were taken off the 
wagon and plunged into the creek; firing 
bricks into the windows in the dead of night 
was a common practice, and the stealing of 
valuables was not reckoned asin. All these 
outrages were committed in the spirit of sport, 
and, despite a paid watchman, not one man 
was ever caught, for they were all in league 
against us Jews. 

This year brought about the climax of the 
preceding seven years’ deliberations, the per- 
secutions having reached a notch beyond our 
endurance. Father was obliged to put to 
practice what he had been preaching for seven 
years, and the remainder of the family found it 
expedient to yield. Our minds were deter- 
minedly set toward America: the United 
States of North America. Thus, on a cold, 

stormy day in March we set out on the 
long and dreary journey, in quest of lands 
and fortunes unknown, but leaving behind 
us our most inhospitable home. 

Outside of the ordinary vicissitudes of 
the long-distance traveler, burdened with 
heavy baggage and a family of young 














children, nothing adventuresome marked 
our progress through Russia. But our 
troubles commenced as soon as we crossed 
its border-line. Needless to say that much of the knowl- 
edge necessary to globe-trotters was left us to be acquired 
in transit. We were like dumb, driven cattle. Our 
knowledge of German consisted of the phrases ‘‘ Steig 
herein! Steig heraus!’’ gained during the journey. In 
the course of the seventeen-day English Channel and 
trans-Atlantic vovage we were made thoroughly familiar 
with the woes of the steerage passenger. The tossing of 
the ship, the distressing cries of femininity and childhood, 
together with the far from palatable or wholesome food, 
made the voyage memorable though by no means pleasant. 
No wonder our joy was boundless when on the beautiful 
morning of April 5, 1888, all on board the Indiana, bound 
for Philadelphia, scented land and, shortly thereafter, 
rediscovered America. When we hove in sight of the 
land of promise our glee was beyond the power of descrip- 
tion. After a three days’ standstill in consequence of a 
dense fog, that beautiful, clear morning revealed to us 
the sight of her under whose glorious tricolor we were 
destined to seek shelter. The very name of the city was 
a balmy lotion to toilers of a five weeks’ journey who fled 
from prejudice and inhuman persecution. 

Five dollars in cash and a few trinkets hardly worth 
the dragging across half the globe’s circumference were 
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his post of duty that yielded the immense income of one dollar 
per week. His task consisted in carrying huge bundles of 
coats and vests up and dowa the flights of a six-story building 
to and from a buttonhole maker —his employer. I shall never 
forget the wonderful appetite with which I was besieged dur- 
ing the first week after landing. To my misfortune, I had to 
subsist on mazoth (unleavened biscuits) for the first five 
days, they having fallen on Passover. When at hand I did 
not cease eating them, yet ever remained hungry. The first 
day following Passover, with the nickel that was to procure 
my luncheon, I bought a loaf of delicious white bread. It 
was so tempting as it lay there waiting to be devoured at noon 
that it fairly made my mouth water. Guided by the knowl- 
edge that resources at home were not overabundant, a fierce 
mental struggle arose between the merciless pangs of hunger 
and the tender feeling for folks at home. After summoning 
my entire supply of will-power the latter conquered. But its 
conquest was short-lived. The loaf was doomed not to ste 
home, for when four o’clock was at hand mighty hunger 
subdued all else, and was only satisfied when the solemnly 
regarded crumbs, remnants of the erstwhile inspiring loaf, 
stared me in the face. 

The first week at an end my good employer promised me 
an advance of fifty cents, making up a grand total of one 






































dollar and a half for fifty-nine hours of work. Happy with 
my progress I resumed my labors with the avidity of the 
jmportant man of affairs. 

In course of the first two weeks I found myself more than 
once unable to find our residence. The attention of the little 
street Arab was frequently riveted to my attire, made conspic- 
yous by a formidable Prince Albert. It is surprising to think 
what a coward I must 
have been to have feared 
to offer resistance to 
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utter a word in English, was nigh unto a circus wonder. It 
was evident that alone he could not well enjoy the freak; the 
more the merrier, and therefore he conceived, planned and 
executed the idea of parading me on exhibition. Ignorant of 
his object I was an easy victim. In less time than it takes to 
tell it, however, I discovered myself pelted with cotton wads 
made heavier by machine oil and tobacco juice. Overawed 
by the sight of those wonderful spinning ma- 
chines, my indignation at having been converted 
into a miniature circus abated, but, taken una- 





these tots hanging on 
to my coat-tails! But 
devoid of the power of 
intelligent speech, ig- 
norant of the laws and 
customs of the land, and 
made cowardly by con- 
stantly being forced into 
submission, my back- 
bone was necessarily 
jnimical to resistance. 

At the end of the 
second week I showed 
my colors of independ- 
ence to my employer 
by flatly refusing to be 
exploited at that rate. 
Icalculated that the for- 
tune of twenty-five cents 
per day 1 could amass 
by means much less ex- 
hausting than those of- 
fered by him. Ileft him. 
How great was my woe 
when, upon returning 
home, I found myself 
confronted there by a 
deathly sick mother. 








wares by the bombardment, I was surprised, took 
to my heels and beat a hasty retreat. Deprived of 
the power of speech I could not even attempt to 
reprimand the culprit for the indignity. 

Not over a quarter of an hour later I was again 
beckoned by the familiar ‘‘Come on.’’ Not 
daring to disobey, and again unsuspecting, I 
followed, into another part of the building, it is 
true, but to behold a similar spectacle, to be met 
by similar staring eyes, and to meet a repetition 
of the cotton-wadding shower. In short, before 
very long I became the butt of the place and the 
target for ridicule. A black eye, a bleeding and 
swollen nose alternately decorated my face. This 
was the price I paid for whatever English there 
was current among the factory employees. It 
was probably high, but worth it, for at the end of 
three months I could follow all directions given 
me, and at the end of six could make myself 
fairly understood. Of course I read as much as 
I spoke, and thus the foundation for my English 
language was laid. 

During the year and a half that we remained 
at that factory I had risen to the top notch of a 
boy’s salary, and at the end of the period suc- 
ceeded in passing for an 
English-speaking in- 
dividual. Having wit- 








Want staring me in the 
face, I took to selling 
trinkets on the streets. 
My anticipations were not overestimated. In course of three 
days I averaged the twenty-five cents and more. Meanwhile 
newly-made friends and newspaper advertisements developed 
the possibility of permanent and reasonably remunerative 
employment for the whole family in a West Philadelphia 
woolen mill. The third week was spent in concluding nego- 
tiations with the mill managers and permitting mother time 
for full recovery. My natural abhorrence of a ‘‘ business”’ 
career induced me to resume my former job, though at an 
enhanced price, two dollars, with a corresponding increase of 
hours by work on Sunday. But with the bright prospects at 
hand I was inclined to be lenient with my employer and all 
else. At the end of this week the entire family repaired to 
the west-end village, and on Monday, April 30, 1888, I 
commenced work at tke mill. 

The time spent at this mill, a year and a half, marks an 
important chapter in my career asan American. That factory 
proved to be also my school, for there I commenced to imbibe 
the English language. There was but a slight difference in 
method, for, while at the school it might have been coaxed, 
at the factory it was beaten into me. My first day there was 
marked by the following episodes. 

The foreman, a fine old Irishman, placed me under the 
tutorship of a twelve or thirteen year old boy tending a 
machine called ‘‘ gig.’” As soon as the elder disappeared 
from view the boy moved the belt to the idle pulley and, with 
a ‘‘ Come on,’’ beckoned me to follow. I did not, of course, 
suspect his motive, and without hesitation obeyed the bid- 
ding. He mounted one flight of stairs with a dexterity that 
elicited my admiration, and before I reached the head I found 
myself confronted by two hundred eyes of boys and girls, all 
gazing at me in evident amazement. What I could not then 
explain was unraveled to me in course of time, and was simply 
this: To that boy, as well as the rest of the children, I, a boy 
of fourteen, apparently sound in all regards but unable to 
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huckster’s wagon, shattering it to fragments, killing one 
of its occupants outright and grinding the other to a pulp. 
After a short stop of investigation the train proceeded, 
reaching our point of destination after nightfall. Thence 
we had a journey of six miles through oak-brush forests, 
along roads unknown to us, with all the tales of robbery and 
murder that we had heard since childhood, and the horror 
of the accident, rapidly crowding our minds. The price of 
transportation was not at our disposal, and we knew no one, 
outside of our parents, in the entire State. Though the night 
was clear and starry, and the air fresh and invigorating, it 
was after a few days of heavy rains, so that the road was 
strewn with pools and mud-holes. Hand.in hand, with 
measured, cautious steps, our hearts beating, our eyes vainly 
searching to guide us along trodden paths, we felt our way. 
Now startled by the rustle of a leaf, now delighted by the 
glimmer of a distant light indicating a human habitation, we 
trod on and on. The road was cheerless; we plodded along, 
our hearts faint with fear and hunger. Fortunately we were 
not overburdened with baggage, and the road was perfectly 
straight. The twinkling of the distant stars, as they were 
out in full array that night, the freshness and fragrance of the 
atmosphere, together with the prospects of soon reaching and 
beholding home and own again, carried our thoughts back to 
our home of yore, to those days of infantile youth, when under 
the shielding arm of father and mother we knew not what good 
or evil this world had in store for us. 

Finally, after a long stretch of road with no house beside it 
to break the monotony and stress of fear that were weighing 
heavily upon our minds, we reached a house close by the road 
with light peering through its small windows into dark space. 
Upon knocking we heard a feminine voice say, ‘* Get ready, 
old man!’’ and when the door was opened with ‘‘ Who’s 
here?’’ we beheld a double-barrel shotgun aimed at us. 
But our innocent, youthful appearance abated the fears of the 





nessed the election of 
President Harrison, and 
twice celebrated the 
Fourth of July, I gained a notion 
of American institutions. 

In the fall of 1889 father resolved 
to cease breaking the Sabbath, and : 
in consequence we moved back to 
the city. Young and agile I experi- 
enced no difficulty in securing em- 
ployment. A paper-box factory, an 
umbrella-handle factory, printing 
offices, morocco leather factories, 
sweat-shops, a grocery store, a brass 
mill and a barber shop took succes- 
sive turns in supplying me with oc- 
cupation and pay. One underpaid, 
another attempted to amputate my 
fingers, a third endowed me with the 
nuisance of eye-glasses, a fifth suc- 
ceeded in wrenching a finger-joint 
on my right hand. I was thrown by 
adversity from pillar to post, though 
the lessons these diverse experiences 
taught were not without their good 
effects. The profuse display of 
sign-boards strewn along my route 
to work served me as textbooks for 
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instruction in English. Thus, the 
huge letters ‘‘ice’’ upon the corre- 
sponding vehicle, in conjunction with 
the man’s announcement of his wares, convinced me that c is 
not always read like &.. My factory mates did not treat me 
quite fairly, but the soul-racking tortures to which they sub- 
jected me served the good stead of discipline. For the ac- 
quisition of English I patronized a night school one night 
only, for it convinced me that personal application at home 
was much more efficient. Instead I attended lectures and 

sermons delivered in English, which broadened 

the mind while teaching the language. I admit, 











however, that the Americanization of me pro- 
gressed very, very slowly. The atmosphere of 
the Ghetto is so dense that it takes ages for new 
light to penetrate it. Unless one wriggles out of 
it he is almost hopelessly lost. 

Throughout all my trials I was conscious of 
intellectual superiority over my factory fel- 
lows, and once took occasion to demonstrate it. 
** Sheeny’’ was not only synonymous with my 
name, but in course of ‘time came to substitute 
it. Suspecting that the boys knew neither the 
meaning nor the spelling of the word, I questioned 
them upon it pointblank. My suspicions were 
not unfounded, for not one of them was equal to 
the occasion. To test my prowess they submitted 
counter questions which I promptly answered. 
“Then you are a smart sheeny!’’ were the only 
laurels offered me for the victory. One cannot 
easily baffle the American boy. 

For some reason my parents found it expedient 
to move to a New Jersey village in the late spring 
of 1891. Unfortunately their calculations proved 
to have been false: their funds rapidly dwindled 
to nothing and, to keep the wolf from the door, 
father shouldered an ax and engaged in clearing 
some of the South Jersey wilds. Mother, who 
had never before parted with her children for so 
long a time, insisted toward fall that we (my 
sister was left in the city with me) visit them. 

It was a memorable journey. Our day’s labors 
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ended, we took an evening train for Bridgeton. 
But a few miles from Camden our train struck a 





THE NEW HOME AT WOODBINE, N. J. 


old couple, and how different was the welcome within than 
was expected from the greeting without! We were fed, 
warmed and consoled. An attempt to resume our journey 
was foiled by the kind old lady flatly refusing to let us go. 
Much eloquence was not required to induce us to remain 
there, and so, after passing the night in comfortable quarters, 
early next morning, after due thanks and the inevitable 
** Come again,’’ we reached home in time for breakfast. 

In course uf the day father came home from the Jewish col- 
ony recently established at Woodbine, New Jersey, by the 
Baron de Hirsch, where, with many others, he was engaged 
in clearing the woods. Soon enough papa’s proposition came 
that I join him in the arduous task, and, like an obedient son, 
[ consented. After a few days we were off for the woods and 
work. By this time we were all sufficiently Americanized in 
our views upon manual labor, which is regarded as an uncom- 
plimentary pursuit for an intelligent Jew in Russia. Notask, 
as a means to gain a livelihood, was any longer too hard or 
degrading for either of us. Moreover, my father’s appearance 
then, as compared with his cadaverous looks in the city envi- 
ronment, fully sustained his arguments in favor of country 
life, and the strenuous life enhanced rather than marred his 
happiness. 

Upon reaching Woodbine the management generously sup- 
plied me with a beautiful new ax, and next morning I found 
myself lumbering. The briers filling those wild South Jersey 
bush-lands soon succeeded in making gaps in my clothes and 
drawing many a beautiful drop of red blood. My palms 
became a mass of blisters, but my courage was not flagging. 
I was readily inspired with the delight of felling a tree, hack- 
ing it into cordwood lengths, and burning the rubbish. Our 
bill of fare contained no luxuries, but was ever abundant in 
quantity: never other than stale bread, cheap sardines, some- 
times with tea as a beverage, more often without. The mid- 
sky sun was our noon signal; its setting, the quitting gong. 
In the total absence of femininity the evening repast was of 
our own making, though we did not too often indulge in the 
luxury. 


" Editor's Note —This story of how a Russian immigrant without 
friends or money educated himself for a scientific career will be con- 
cluded next week. 
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TRIED TO WALK X 
EACH OTHER DOWN 


THE NEW GROOVE 


IRLS is so bad to get,’’ 
sighed Mrs. Asquith. ‘I 


know t’lunch isn’t what 
you’re used to, Tom.’’ 

**T know that quite well, too, without 
your telling me,’’ said Mr. Thompson 
dryly. ‘‘ But why try and make me un- 
comfortable by apologizing for it?’’ 

‘Oh, it’s t’custom,’’ said Mrs. Asquith deprecatingly. 

** Not the custom: a custom; one of many, and a rank bad 
one at that. You take it from me, Louisa, that you need 
never start in to apologize until your guest begins to grumble 
at the grub, and very seldom then.”’ 

“ Can your wife keep girls, Tom?’’ 

** Mary’s far too sensible to worry her head about domestic 
arrangements. All her time’s wanted for other things. 
We’ ve got three houses, and there’s a housekeeper in each to 
run the place and look after the servants. The great thing is 
picking your housekeepers. But once you’ve done that, you 
pay them well, give them full responsibility, don’t interfere, 
and let them understand you want perfect results. As to the 
alternative to perfect results, of course they’d get sacked.’”’ 

** It’s so simple to talk about.”’ 

“It’s simple to do if only you make up your mind to it. 
Come now, Louisa, it isn’t a question of not being able to 
afford it. You’re just as well off as we are, and neither you 
nor Hophni has a bit of notion of spending your money like 
Christians. You’re only hoarding it for your children, and 
the odds are (from what I saw at Christmas of your two 
young pups from Harrow) that they’ll divide: it between 
ballet-girls and book-makers when their time comes to finger 
it. You’ve got a great big, ugly house, and you keep three- 
quarters of it shut up with dust sheets over the furniture 
and the blinds down. You live half yourtime in the kitchen 
and do nine-tenths of the cooking yourself, and it wouldn’t 
surprise me to hear you took a turn at the weekly wash.”’ 

“‘T only get up Hophni’s collars and cuffs. I haven’t 
touched the boys’ linen since they went to school: they didn’t 
seem to like it. But Hophni never could bear to put ona 
pair of cuffs ironed by any one but me. Come, Tom, that’s 
only a little thing. And there aren’t the fronts to do now. 
He wears them paper ones.’’ 

‘* Of course, too, you bake the family bread and tea cakes, 
and pasties and pastry, and the rest of it: I’d forgotten that. 
Louisa, if I came of a hair-tearing stock, I should pull my- 
self bald whenever I think of you. You’reincorrigible. And 
Hophni on certain points is just as bad. Confound his nasty 
paper dickeys! And to call extra attention to them, he wears 
a coupie of single diamond studs in them that cost a thousand 
pounds, and look it. You and he are utterly without sense of 
proportion in some things.’’ 

“‘T suppose you are right, Tom. You always are right. 
It must be our misfortune.’’ 

** Then get over it, lass; get over it.’’ 

The door opened and the pallid Hophni Asquith came into 
the room. ‘‘ What are you two talking about?’’ 

“I’m acting the perfect prig,’’ said Tom with a bit of a 
sigh, ‘‘and making myself thoroughly objectionable to 
Louisa. It’s a sermon on the old text of ‘ Buck up.’ I’m 
saying it’s time you gave up wearing ready-made clothes, 
Hophni, and took to an occasional clean shirt instead of 
patches of imitation where the white’s supposed toshow. I’m 


Editor’s Note — This is the eleventh of twelve striking stories by 
Mr. Hyne descriptive of the rise and adventures of Thompson. 
The final story will appear in one month. Each story is complete 
in itself. 
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telling Louisa to run the house on 
more expansive lines, and spend 
45000 a year on it instead of £200.’’ 

Mrs. Asquith bristled. ‘* I’m sure, 
Tom, we never spend less than 
4£1200.”’ 

Tom suppressed the ‘‘ No one would 
guess it’’ which lay on his tongue, 
and added: ‘* You ought to keep capa- 
ble servants. You netted £76,000 
as your share last year, Hophni, and 
you let your wife cook your meals 
and wash your collars and shirt-fronts 
—oh, I forgot: you economize on that 
now, and wear paper dickeys. Hang 
it, man, the perspective’s. wrong 
altogether.”’ 

Hophni plucked at his square red 
whiskers and then bit his nails. 
““We’ve been brought up that way, 
and it’s hard to change.’’ 

“* Tcould never,’’ said Mrs. Asquith, 
** put up wi’ one of them fancy cooks, 
who wouldn’t welcome me i’ my own 
kitchen. We tried one once, as Mrs. 
Tom recommended to us, and she was 
so scornful it made me hot all down my back to give 

her her orders.’’ 

‘*Tom’s right, though,’’ said Hophni. ‘‘ We ought 
to get out of this old groove and be moving up, if only 
for the children’s sake.’’ Hesighed. ‘‘ It won’t be 
comfortable. We've flitted three times now since we 
were wed, each time to a bigger house, and each time 
we’ve liked it less than the last.’’ 

‘* We don’t seem to get it homely as I should like,’’ 

| said his wife. ‘‘ Things won’t chime in somehow. 
Eh! but I many a time wish we was back i’ that old 
chamber ’eight we come to when we was wed.’’ 

“‘T hate to be beaten,’’ said Hophni, ‘‘ but the 
trouble of it is I can’t see where we have gone wrong. 
When I bought the land here in Nob Lane I got the 

best architect in Bradford, told him to find out what the next 
house had cost, and ordered him to build one that cost £10,000 
more. He did it, and every one says it looks the value on the 
outside. I know we’ve no taste in these matters, Tom, and the 
architect had, or ought to have. It’s his trade to have taste, 
and he’s the best architect in Bradford. I didn’t want to spoil 
anything by interfering. I told him to furnish the house as 
expensively as he knew how, and gave him a free hand every- 
where.”’ 

‘*T notice I’m sitting just now in a horsehair rocking-chair 
with broken springs,’’ said Tom with a laugh. ‘‘ Did your 
architect countenance rocking-chairs and horsehair cover- 
ings?’’ 

The frail little Hophni Asquith was getting irritated. Mrs. 
Asquith was also beginningtofume. Tom tactfully smoothed 
matters over. ‘‘ Now, look here, lad; don’t worry your head 
about the thing, and as likely as not it will smooth itself out 
quite naturally during the next few weeks.”’ 

** How’s that?’’ 

** It’s not unlikely you’ll have a chance to refurnish.”’ 

‘“T don’t see.’’ 

Mr. Thompson chuckled. ‘‘ Well, between the three of us 
I may point out that Thompson & Asquith’s hands will most 
probably come out on strike presently. I don’t want it, but 
the Unions have forced itonus. Now I’m not against Trades’ 
Unions. I was a workman myself not very long ago, and I 
know they have their uses. But as a master! intend to be 
master, and I won’t be bossed by men who want to show their 
power just so that they can screw out more salary for them- 
selves. I’m not going to have production stopped. Their 
idea is that every mill-hand we’ve got shall slow down tothe 
pace of the slowest, and get paid one level wage. They’ve 
deliberately set up a law against earning more than a certain 
amount per week. What I want, and what I’m going to have, 
is the pace to be set by the best hands, and the others to do 
their hardest to follow them. I’m no believer in equality. 
The best worker is worth the best pay, and shall have it. As 
for the bad workers, I don’t want them at all. They are quite 
at liberty to go and work for other firms.’’ 

Hophni Asquith bit at his nails. ‘‘ That’s all very well in 
theory, Tom, but you’d better not say it too loudly, or we’ll 
be having the masters against us as well as the hands.’’ 

““ Why not recognize the plain fact that they are against us? 
We’re successful, very successful, and we’re still a very young 
firm. It’s contrary tu reason to suppose that people shouldn’t 
be envious and try to put a sprag in our wheel if the chance 
comes. No, lad, if we have a strike, you can bet your boots 
on it that the strikers will have plenty of checks from out- 
side sympathizers.’’ 

‘* It’s a terrible thing to think about.’’ 

‘* Not a bit of it. I rather like a ‘scrap,’ especially if we 
make up our minds to win beforehand. I don’t live in 
Bradford, so they can’t get at me very conveniently, but here 
in Nob Lane you’re nice and handy, and when they’ve been 
on strike a month and the Spectator’s fanned them into a bit 
of a fury, they’I]] come and smash your windows for you, and 
wreck the furniture, as sure as the town rates will subsequently 
shell out for damages.’’ 
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Hophni winced. He was not a man of war, and he was 
not impressed with this threatened invasion of his castle. 

‘** But, Tom,’’ he said, ‘“‘ this isn’t a thing to be decided on 
hurriedly. This is a thing to be thought over.’’ 

‘*Pve thought it through during the last half-hour, lad, and 
made up my mind. Of course, there are a lot of aspects to 


the affair. The women and children will suffer, and I hate 
to think about’ that. But it will be kindness tc them in the 
long run. As it is we shall merely make the hands earn 


increased pay, and get better homes, better food, better edy- 
cation, and better conditions all the way round.’’ 

Hophni Asquith squirmed in his chair. ‘‘ It would bea 
change from the very root of things. I couldn’t decide all at 
once on such a tremendous matter as that.’’ 

“All right. It seemed to mea very simple and obvious 
puzzle. But every man his own methods. You can worry 
and wriggle over it till to-morrow morning if you like. But 
for myself I’m going to tip it out of my brain till then, and 
see if I can’t flog out that burr-extracting scheme. It’s odd 
how that avoids me.’’ 

“‘Not at all odd, seeing that every comber in Bradford is 
trying to invent it.’’ 

“Well, it’s all right for them, perhaps, but I don’t like 
being beaten. Good-by, Louisa: don’t hate me too much. 
Good-by, Hophni: see you at the office to-morrow morning.”’ 

Now Tom and his dog (who was waiting for him outside) 
did not forthwith take themselves out of Bradford and make 
their way to Buton Hall. The sight of a peculiarly ragged 
woman, with three peculiarly dirty children, dragging along 
the road outside, put another thought into his head. The 
woman he knew. She wasthe wife of a laborer in Thompson 
& Asquith’s dye-house, a man of small intelligence, who 
was then earning nineteen shillings a week. They belonged 
to the lower type of unskilled workpeople, which was getting 
more rare; the type which on wage-day redeemed the family 
possessions from the pawnshop, ate and drank riotously on 
Saturday and Sunday, re-pawned on Monday, and lived the 
rest of the week on herring and credit. One week’s loss of 
employment would upset this delicate financial balance most 
completely, and though strike-pay would come in for a while 
the strike which Tom foresaw would be a fight to a finish, 
and strike-pay would necessarily come to an end before its 
conclusion. Tom liked money greatly; he liked power, 
which money helped to bring, far more; but although he was 
a strong man, and chose only strong men to work for him, he 
had an infinite pity for the weak, and a theory that hunger 
descends with equal grip on the just and the unjust. 

‘* Poor little devils,’’ he muttered as he passed them by with 
his quick stride, ‘‘ I can’t win by torturing the likes of them. 
I hate being inconsistent, but there’s nothing for it but being 
inconsistent now. It wouldn’t do to get dropped on, though. 
Let’s see, now, who’sthe man? By Jove, yes, Parson Cobbold. 
He’s shrewd, he’s straight, and he’s capable. He’s High 
Church and I’m Low, and the only time we met publicly I 
put his back up.’’ Mr. Thompson chuckled. ‘‘ Foolish 
thing to quarrel as a general thing, Clara, my dogums, but it 
has its uses occasionally. No one will guess at collusion 
between me and Cobbold.’’ 

Mr. Cobbold was in when Tom called, and accepted his 
invitation for a walk across the moors to Ilkley. Mr. Cobbold 
was a big burly bachelor of forty, who fancied himself an 
athlete, and he and Tom amiably tried to walk each other off 
their legs. Furthermore, Cobbold was a great sportsman 
(during. his. three weeks’ holiday per annum), and he and 
Tom exchanged views on the habits and customs of game 
from two entirely different standpoints, till they had left 
Shipley Glen well behind them and were well up on the moor. 

‘Nice clear air up here, Thompson, after the town. Hope 
I’m not going too fast for you?’’ 

**Not a bit. We'll stretch out here on fhe level, if you 
like.”’ 

‘‘Wait till I light my pipe. Always like to smoke when 
I’m having a stroll like this. By the way, you’ve generally 
an object in things. I suppose you didn’t bring me out here 
entirely with the purpose of making me a convert to those 
wicked poaching ways of yours?’’ ° 

‘* Not altogether. I started with that by way of sapping 
your moral fibre to begin with. Speaking to an expert, I 
believe temptation’s always done this way, isn’t it?’’ 

** Go on.”’ 

‘Having got so far, I now want you to do an éxtremely 
underhand action—to déceive a big Bradford firm, to cause 
them to lose a lot of money, and be pointed at by the Bradford 
Spectator and all other right-thinking people as utter brutes. 
Also, everything I’m going to say is to be—er—as you’d say 
technically, ‘ under the seal of the confessional.’ ’’ 

‘‘ Don’t recognize confession, but go on. I suppose I shall 
do it, whatever it is. You are not the kind of man to ask 
anything which would be refused.’’ ; 

‘Tl want to make use of you. We’re going to have a strike 
in all our mills, and sheds, and the dye-house, and the 
machine shop, and all the lot of it. A big, brutal, devastating, 
senseless strike. I’ve a sort of foreboding the hands will go 
out exactly a fortnight from to-day, and once they are out I’m 
going to lock ’em out for two solid months to make ’em pull 
their belts tight and meditate on the evil of their ways. 
That sounds pretty tolerably brutal, doesn’t it?” ; 

‘‘M’m. It’s high-handed, anyway. I suppose the idea is 
to starve the poor wretches into submission.’’ 
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‘* That’s the scheme in a phrase. What I want you to do 
jg to see they don’t starve. The women and kids, I mean. 
Tumble?’’ 

“*Ye—es. But why force on this strike at all? It will 
entail an awful lot of misery. You know how improvident 
most of the people are. It will mean loss to you, too, with 
stopping your mills.—Give me a match, will you?—I wish 
you’d let me try to get hold of some of the Trades’ Union 
jeaders and see if I can’t get them to meet you reasonably.”’ 

‘“Nop.’? Tom’s big jaw clicked up likeatrap. ‘‘I know 
exactly what I’m doing. I’ve been watching them, and 
warning them for five years, and now’s the psychological 
moment when it’s a case of beat them or bust. It will bea 
big fight, and we shall have to have all our water on to win, 
and, well——’’ 

‘Starving the women and children would be one of your 
strongest cards.’’ 

“Think I can’t see as far through a hedge as that? I’m 
going to pretend to starve ’em, and shall get the credit—or 
discredit—of doing it.’’ Tom grinned. ‘‘I foresee that 
they’1l1 wreck my partner’s house in Nob Lane because we’re 
such an utter pack of brutes. You’ll see that they aren’t 
starved—much. I’ll send you the needful along in five- 
pound notes which can’t be traced back to me, and you can 
shove ’em into your own account and work the thing how you 
like. I don’t want to know any details; only do it.’’ 

‘‘ Thompson,’’ said Cobbold, ‘‘ if we belonged to a senti- 
mental nation I should like to say ‘Shake hands.’ I always 
thought you were a pretty decent sort in spite of your bigoted 
views on church ritual.’’ 

‘* Nothing of the kind. I’ve got an artistic eye, that’s all, 
and the sight of pinched faces annoys me. Great thing I 
want you to do is to hold your tongue as to where the sup- 
plies.come from.”’ 

“Quite so. But your partner knows, of course?’’ 

Tom wryed his face. ‘‘ He does not, and you mustn’t tell 
him. I’m acting dead against the interests of the firm, and 
I suppose I’m liable to go to jail for deliberately tampering 
with my partner’s interests, but— well, I like having my own 
way, and you see Asquith’s a man with rather a defective 
sense of humor. He hates the idea of a strike at all, but once 
he’s in he’ll fight like a gamecock. He’d only see that he 
was taking the bread out of his own kids’ 
mouths if he was feeding the kids of strikers 
that we were trying to beat. Look here, 
that’s settled now. Listen to that snipe 
drumming over there. Don’t often see 
snipe on this moor. Let’s go off into the 
heather, and I’1l bet you a penny Clara and 
I catch a brace of grouse under the half- 
hour.”’ 

‘You wretched poacher; as a strict game 
preserver, I only hope I have the chance of 
giving evidence against you in a police- 
court. But in the meanwhile I’ll take the 
bet. I’d like to see how you do it.’”’ 

Tom chuckled. ‘Pick up your feet 
then, and tread like Agag.’’ 

If the committees of irritated Trades’ 
Union leaders could only have seen the 
quiet preparations which Messrs. Thompson 
& Asquith were making during the next 
fortnight they would probably have been 
still more chary in tackling the firm. It 
was a matter of common knowl- 
edge that both partners had been 
workmen themselves a compara- 
tively few years before, and 
although they were not loved the 
more on this account (for success 
always breeds envy and dislike) 
it was taken for granted that, 
knowing the workmen’s way of 
looking at things, they would be 
all the more dangerous to tackle. Further- 
more, the head of the firm, Mr. T. Thompson, 
was a man who always contrived to get his 
own way. 

But just then all the Operatives’ Unions 
had an enormous amount of prestige behind 
them. On all sides economists condemned 
Strikes, and employers had grown into the 
habit of making almost any concessivn to 
avoid them. 

The other Bradford firms were all for com- 
promise. If only they could keep the peace 
and their mills running, they were willing 
to accept half-hearted work and have most 
of their arrangements ruthlessly overruled 
by their own workpeople. 

Tom, who liked the best of everything, 
had allowed himself for long enough to 
be swept in with this ruck, but he was 
sufficiently shrewd to see when the limit had been reached, 
and plucky enough to apply the remedy. 

He made quiet arrangements for stopping some contracts, 
for delaying others, and for doing whatever else was necessary 
to hang up the various branches of Thompson & Asquith’s 
enormous business without unduly damaging them; and then 
suddenly and quickly he put on the screw. He posted a 
Notice for his spinners that from that day week piece-work 
would be the rule all round; and the committee of the 
Spinners’ and Weavers’ Union held a meeting that night. 
Watkin, their chairman, a big ex-professional cricketer, 
called next morning with two colleagues as a bodyguard. 

“Hullo, Watkin,’’ said Tom, ‘‘ come to put half-a-crown 
on this afternoon’s match? ”’ 

“* Morning, Tom ’’ —Mr. Watkin prided himself on always 
having a Christian name for everybody —‘‘ We just dropped 
in to see when you’d like that strike to begin.’’ 
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‘To-day if you like, laa. I’m sending along to the dye- 
house, and if you’ll give the word I’1l tell them to lock out.’’ 

*‘ It’s spinners I’m talking of, Tom. The Dyers’ Union 
have no idea of calling out their men.’’ 

“*You’d rather they stayed in, and earned wages, and 
helped to support your Union, instead of coming upon their 
own. Nice, simple game, wouldn’t it be? Unfortunately you 
are not dealing with the spinners inthis mill only. Thompson 
& Asquith have a lot of businesses, but for strike purposes 
they are one and undivided. If you amuse yourselves by 
calling out one lot, we shall be humorous enough to lock out 
the rest so far as it suits our purpose. So you’d better gam- 
ble on that. Have a cigar? They won’t poison you. 
They’re not wool-combers.’’ 

‘Tf you lock out all your hands you’ll make yourself 
pretty unpopular with the papers.’’ 

‘*What!’’ said Tom with a laugh. ‘‘ Have you been to 
tell the editor of the Bradford Spectator already that we 
should do that?’’ 

Mr. Watkin winked a sharp eye. Never you mind guess- 
ing at our tactics beforehand. You’ll learn them fast enough 
if you insist on forcing on a strike. But I suppose that now 
we’ve had our frolic we’d better come to terms— Good piece 
of tobacco this, Tom. Well, now, what have you got to offer 
us? We don’t want to be too hard on you.’’ 
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‘* Right, boys. Nothing I like better than a quiet, comfort- 
able settlement. The spinners shall have the terms that we 
posted in the mill, and if they work hard they’ll earn about 
fifty per cent. more wages than they have been getting in 
the past. If they don’t work hard they’ll get fired, and we 
shall be quite pleased to hear they’ve got a job with one 
of our competitors.—Glad you like the cigar, because | 
know you’re a judge. You sacrificed your cricket to cigars, 
didn’t you?”’ 

‘* But, Tom, look here; be serious. 

‘* That’s what I meant.’’ 

‘‘ If that’s all you’ve got to say we shall certainly call all 
the hands out to-morrow.”’ 

‘I knew you would. We've been getting ready for you to 
do it during all this last : fortnight, and I won’t deny that it’s 
been hard work. But we are ready for you, Watkin; and 
listen to this.’’ Tom slapped the desk against which he was 


This is defying us.’’ 


LOUISA WAS ONE OF THEMSELVES 





standing, and thrust out his great, heavy jaw. ‘‘ Once you 
call out those hands, out they stay for two solid months.’’ 

The chairman of the Union was obviously startled. ‘‘ But, 
Tom, lad, we may come to terms before then.’’ 

** You won’t have the chance. We shall lose money by a 
stoppage, big money. You Unions seem to think the fine 
should always be on our side. Well, if you fine Thompson 
& Asquith, they’re going to make you sit up as well.’’ 

‘*Tom, you’ve been a working-man yourself. You know 
as well as I do that this spells starvation for many of the 
lasses and bairns.’’ 

*‘It seems to me that you’re the man who’s now deciding 
about their dinners.”’ 

‘*Well,”’ said Watkin doubtfully, 
strike."’ 

** I didn’t suppose you personally could. So that’s settled, 
and we needn’t waste more time talking about it. Put halfa 
dozen more of those cigars in your pocket before you go? I 
suppose you’ll have to miss seeing the county match this 
afternoon, now? Good-by.’’ 

Next morning the spinning frames started in Thompson & 
Asquith’s mills, but no hands turned up. In the combing 
and weaving sheds, at the sorting benches, in the dye-house 
and the machine shop, things went on as usual up to dinner- 
time, but in the afternoon, with the exception of the machine 
shop, there was a lock-out all round. In 
the machine shop there were few Society 
men, but there were distinct mutterings of 
trouble. Tom went and harangued them. 

** Now look here,’’ he said. ‘* You’re 
all working well here, and I’ve nothing to 
grumble at. You’re all earning good 
wages, ard as we shall have a push on 
presently there will be plenty of overtime, 
and the man that hasn’t his four-pound- 
ten or five pounds to draw on pay-day 
will only have himself to thank for it. 
If you strike I’ll open a fresh machine 
shop in Keighley, and shut this down for 


: 
' good. Now, you know me, and you know 


‘we can’t afford not to 


I keep my word, and I guess you won’t be 
fools enough to chuck upa soft job. Knock 
off now and talk it through, and send the 
foreman to me in half an hour with news 
of what you are going to do.’’ 

In due time the foreman brought word. 
= There was to be no engineers’ strike. 
** But,’’ said the foreman, rubbing his nose 
with a black forefinger, ‘‘ they’ve passed 
a resolution to hand over half their wages 
to the Strike Committees.’’ 

‘*Quite natural of them,’’ said Tom, 
‘fand I reckoned on it. One bucketful 
doesn’t spread very far over a big pond.’’ 

An enthusiastic mob that night filled 
Bradford streets and broke a good many 
panes of glass which were the property of 
Messrs. Thompson & Asquith. The 
Spectator next morning threw public 
odium on Tom’s “brutal display of 
force’’ in issuing his two months’ sen- 
tence, exhorted the downtrodden work- 
people to stand firm, and implored the 
fierce, intolerant firm, with journalistic 
tears, to give way and be good. Hophni 
Asquith read the attack with white-faced 
indignation; Tom did not read it at all, 
as he was very busy out at Buton with 
drawing-board and instruments, working 
at the details of some new combing ma- 
chinery; and the Rev. John Cobbold gave 
proof to a Bradford bank as to why they 
should honor his checks up to an unusu- 
ally large amount. 

Mr. T. Thompson was very active dur- 
ing those next eight weeks. He was in 
his own machine shop and in the machine 
shops of Keighley, arguing, explaining, 
and often, with coat off and hands dis- 
colored, demonstrating at lathe, forge or 
fitter’s bench, or, again, working all night 
through with pattern makers. Between 
whiles he took over some mills in Roubaix, 
and others in Germany, and set them going 
on his own vigorous lines. He excited the 
ire of Continental employers by raising 
his wages all round, and the incidental 
detail that he extracted double as much 
output from his hands quite escaped their 
notice. He kept two secretaries trailing 
about at his heels, and dictated to them 
mostly in trains and walking about the 
streets from place to place, as he was too 
busy at other times. . He got through rather more work than 
any eight other men could have done, and if he could only 
have found time to put in a little bit of poaching as well he 
would have been entirely happy. 

During all these weeks he had no time to look at a paper, 
which was a pity, because the papers were giving up much 
space to discussing him. The entire press of Europe, 
England and America wrote violent articles about the man 
who had ventured to invent a new method in strikes, and 
Hophni Asquith subscribed to a press-cutting agency and 
shivered with apprehension every time he went to chapel 
lest his soul should be prayed for publicly. Hophni won- 
dered, too, who was the anonymous philanthropist who 
(obviously out of sheer loathing for Thompson & Asquith’s 
methods) had given Mr. Cobbold such lavish funds to feed 
the hungry children, and so prevent.the strike being ended 
at the two months’ limit by an exhausted surrender. He 


























wrote querulous letters to Tom on this subject, suggesting 
that firms who were opposed to them in business were handing 
out these supplies, and Tom left the letters unanswered, or 
replied curtly, through a secretary, that he was too busy to 
bother with trifles like that just then. 

At the same time Tom did keep the anxious Hophni and 
Mrs. Louisa occasionally in his thoughts, and one day toward 
the end of the two months he wrote a letter to the editor of a 
Bradford paper in which Hophni’s welfare was cannily con- 
sidered. It ran thus: 

Sir: As you appear to take an interest in the strike now pro- 
ceeding at our mills, I shall be glad if you will make it known 
that if, when the strike has lasted two months, the hands 
choose to return to work, they may do so on our terms of 
employment, which we consider equitable. That matter is 
entirely in their own hands. If they do not return to work on 
that day we shall close down the dye-house and the various 
mills for a further period of six months. And if at the end of 
this latter date they still hold out, we shall withdraw our interests 
from Bradford entirely, and enlarge our existing establishments 
in France, Germany, the United States, and elsewhere. 

We are, sir, yours truly, THompson & AsQuitH. 

The letter was printed with lurid editorial comments, and 
amongst other effects it had one which Tom had calculated 
upon. A mob gathered, in spite of all police interference. 
It was not led by Watkin in person, but it was exhorted by 
him in language that was fluent, forcible, uncommittal, and 
quite unmistakable. After which (whilst Watkin, asa known 
figure, retired out of police range) it marched with band 
playing, and money-boxes rattling, for Nob Lane. 

T. Thompson was out of reach, but Asquith had a big, new 
house, most extravagantly furnished, and—they visited it. 
They pitched about forty tons of rockery and other débris 
through the broken window sashes into the most expensive 
drawing-room in Bradford; they smashed up the greenhouses, 
and brought out all Hophni’s precious orchids to cool; they 
drove Mrs. Louisa into such a fury that she belabored several 
of them with a broom-handle; and, in fact, they all enjoyed 
themselves so thoroughly that on the road back to their 
homes they were talking quite naturally over the fact that 
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three days hence the two months would expire, and they 
would all be merrily back at work again. Louisa had shown 
up finely whilst they wrecked her house. Louisa was one of 
themselves, and they loved her for her pluck. 

It had really been a very pleasant strike. The pay from 
the Unions had just lasted out; the youngsters, thanks to 
Parson Cobbold, were as fat as butter; and now was thetime 
to go back to the mills. They began to speak in no uncertain 
voice on this last point, and if they were not to be wiped out 
of existence in a holocaust of resignations, the Unions had to 
listen. 

The Union chairmen and committees gritted their teeth with 
despair and rage. It is always a hateful thing to own one’s self 
beaten and countenance surrender, and when the rank and file 
have a way of treating their defeated generals something after 
the Carthaginian style, and taking care that they are always 
afterward incapacitated for office, that does very little to tone 
down the bitterness of the situation. But there was no help 
forit. T. Thompson, of Thompson & Asquith, was believed 
and trusted. He had promised them a two months’ strike, 
and they had done that smiling. He promised them an addi- 
tional six if they refused to be good, and they quite trusted 
and believed that he would be a man of his word. 

So Watkin and his two silent supporters wrote for an 
appointment, and once more made their way to the Thompson 
& Asquith office. 

““*Morning, Watkin,’’ said Tom. ‘‘ Hands coming in 
to-morrow? Haveacigar? They’re only wool-combers this 
time, but we’re all a bit pinched just now, aren’t we?”’ 

‘* Hang your cigars.’’ 

‘That means the strike’s ended, eh?’”’ 

“*T don’t know. It depends on the terms.’’ 

‘You know perfectly well what the terms are, and you 
know equally well they won’t shift. I’ve said so, and that’s 
sufficient guarantee. It’s the new groove or none. Quick 
now, are they coming in to-morrow, or do they want to play 
another six months?’’ 

‘*Six months! Pah! 
would ruin your business. 


” 


You daren’t do such a thing. It 
That’s just a bluff.’’ 
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Tom’s big square jaw hardened. ‘‘ If you haven’t learned 
yet that in this firm we’ve a way of seeing bluffs through, you 
know too little about Bradford ways to be fit for your job,”” 

Watkin shook a big cricketer’s fist. ‘‘ Hell can’t be run. 
ning full time with you out of it.’’ 

‘Matter of opinion, but perhaps you’re an authority, 
However, spit your venom, boy, and don’t mind me. Stil] 7 
don’t see why you should make it a personal question.” _ 

‘Personal! I shall be sacked from the chairmanship of the 
Union. I lose my livelihood through you. I’ve got to go to 
work again. Personal!’’ 

“‘ Are you serious about that? Have you no resources?” 

“*T’m as serious as a ruined man can be.’’ 

‘*Very well then, I’ll give you a job after your own heart. 
I'll give you £2 a week to carry your hands in your pockets 
and walk round our mills and works and report on any 
abuses that catch your eye. I’ve put in tons of new machin- 
ery whilst the hands have been out on strike, and as every- 
thing is going to be run on piece-work now, conditions and 
rates of wages will take a bit of adjusting.’’ 

‘* And you aren’t afraid of my making mischief?’’ 

**Not one inch. It would come to my ears if you did, and 
out you’d go, and you aren’t fool enough to get sacked out of 
such a soft job.’’ 

‘Well, Tom, it’s very good of you. Better than I des— 
expected. Thank you, Mr. Tom. You know I’ve got a 
missis and youngsters to think of, like other people. I’m 
sorry things got so angry whilst the strike was on. It’s a 
great pity about Hophni’s—that is, Mr. Hophni’s house.” 

‘*Why,’’ said Tom dryly enough, ‘‘ he’d got the place fitted 
out with some most unchristian furniture which made the eye 
ache to look on, and now he’ll be able to get it furnished 
afresh in better taste—at the expense of the rates.’’ 

‘* Eh, well, Mr. Tom, it’s over and done with, and there’s 
not much ill-feeling left. But there’s one man I bet you don’t 
forgive in a hurry, and that’s Mr. Cobbold. There’s no crea- 
ture did more to prevent your winning than that parson.” 

‘* Just acted according to his lights. Man must, you know, 
Watkin. Good-morning to you all.’’ 
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whirl. Even Mrs. Slocum has been so drugged with 
pleasure that she would almost welcome woe, and 
and to 


WP wnin. “eve has been kept in one long, continuous 


she could not help grumbling to Senator P 
Robert. I said to them wearily: 

** Ruskin says there’s no music in a ‘rest,’ but I should 
find more music in a good rest than in anything else.’’ 

** What is the matter?’’ asked Senator P ; ‘I thought 
this was the very period of rest. This is Lent, is it not? Or 
are you all being whipped as St. Jerome was in his dream?”’ 

*“Whipped?”’ echoed I with energy. ‘‘ Yes, whipped, 
castigated, scourged with dances, suppers, charity concerts, 
readings, with costume dinners and with ‘ baby parties.’ ’’ 

‘* But, Mrs. Slocum, what is a ‘ baby party,’ if I may be so 
bold as to ask?’’ said the Senator, puzzled. 

‘*A baby party’’— and I began to laugh—‘‘is where 
people anywhere from thirty-five to sixty-five years array 
themselves either in swaddling clothes, or in pinafores and 
pantalettes, and disport themselves singly or in pairs in some 
smart drawing-room to the jingle of rattles.’’ 

** Really?’’ exclaimed both Robert and the Senator incred- 
ulously. 

“Yes, it is a divertissement much in vogue, in which diplo- 
mats and officials take part. At the last baby party the 
Russian and French Embassies, the Netherland Legation, 
and even some of John Bull’s representatives, disported 











themselves, together with lesser smart folk, and Mr. De Koven led the cotillon and 
dispensed favors of ivory rattles, ivory rings, rag dolls and the like.’’ 

Robert said: ‘‘ It is easy to see that De Koven has right te his hand fine copy 
*for a comic opera, and you will all be making your appearance in opera bouffe.’’ E 

‘Oh, we’re already in opera bouffe,’’ I said with a shrug. ' 

‘Have you any other choice doings or sayings to impart?’’ queried Senator 
P——, whose interest was evidently whetted. 

‘*Oh, yes; plenty of both,’’ said I, preparing to unwind my skein. 
man of the official and social world, upon emerging recently from a period of 
mourning for his deceased better half, has just invited us all to a reception. i 
cards of invitation are the same he has used in former years, when they read ‘ Mr. 
and Mrs.,’ and he has naively drawn his pen through the lost and gone ‘ Mrs.’ and 
has let them go at that.”’ 

‘* That is a clear case of frugality being the nest-egg,’’ said the Senator smiling. 
“Well, what next?”” | 

** Next,’’ said I, ‘‘ Mrs. Z—— has just finished her new house, which is one 
of the most gorgeous in town, as you both know, and a social footing therein is | 
being much canvassed and much sought, and, as Mrs. Z——is rather a lofty dame, 
a venturesome little woman thought the other day she would give her a gentle dig. 

*** Your house is certainly very imposing, Mrs. Z——, but is it not built some- 
what upon the lines of a Pennsylvania ferryboat?’ she said sweetly. 

** * Maybe,’ said Mrs. Z—— thoughtfully, taking a mental view of her new home; 
‘ but,’ she added dryly,‘ there will be no life-line thrown out from my ferryboat.’ ’’ 


‘*That’s the kind of wit that is likened to Tewkesbury 
mustard,’’ laughed Robert. Then he added: 

‘* Your mention of the Keystone State reminds me of what 
Representative Patterson of that same State told me the other 
day. He was given a pass some little time ago over some of 
his local lines of railroad. The pass was made out for him 
and his wife. Shortly thereafter one of his Irish constituents 
came to him smiling and said: 

‘** Mr. Patterson, sor, it’s a great favor I have to ask ye.’ 

“** Well, Tim, my man, what is it?’ 

“It’s just this, sor; would ye be after loaning me the use 
of your pass?’ 

*** But, Tim, everybody knows who I am hereabouts, and 
they’d know at once the pass wasn’t yours.’ 

*** Oh, bless ye, sor, I don’t want it for meself at all. I 
want it for me ole woman, just to let her feel sort o’ grand. 
Ye see, sor, no one would know me ole woman from yours — 
and so I thought ——’ 

“* Patterson said he was paralyzed; then the ludicrous side 
struck him, and that Irishman wondered if he’d been stricken 
with ague, he shook so.’’ 

All three of us laughed over this. 
said with a twinkle: 

‘* Cannot you give us some more gossip, Mrs. Slocum; you 
are not at the end yet?’’ 

‘* Well, the President’s boys, who are quite as original as 
the famous little ‘Tad’ was when his father, Mr. Lincoln, 
was President, furnish remarks that we pass around. The 
head gardener at the White House complained the other day 


Then Senator P—— 
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that the boys were ruining the walks of the conservatory, and 
knocking down the plants by rushing about on their stilts. 
Their father took them to task and finally forbade them the 
conservatory altogether. They said with heat: 

‘** We can’t see what’s the use in your being the President 
of the United States if you cannot make that old gardener 
stop complaining about us.’ 

‘‘ And a visitor asked one of them teasingly if he was ever 
naughty, and what his*pufishment was. He said with frank- 
ness, after thinking a minute: 

‘** Well, if I am a pretty bad boy I have to go with father 
out to that little Dutch Church on Sunday morning, but if 
I’ve been a real good boy I go with mother to St. John’s.’”’ 

‘*T see,’’ said the Senator, ‘‘ that your popular Rector of 
St. John’s, Doctor Mackay-Smith, is to become Coadjutor 
Bishop of Pennsylvania.”’ 

“Yes. It is a far bigger field,’ said I. ‘‘ He was tell- 
ing the other day, with great feeling, of the times that 
President McKinley came there to church, and of some- 
thing he had said to him during the Spanish War. It 
seems that sometimes the President would be so pressed 
that he would not go to his own church, but would step 
across Lafayette Park and enter St. John’s by the side 
entrance, and one day he lingered a moment after service 
and said to Doctor Mackay-Smith: 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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© The Kiciined of ji. Old Shiver 
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will celebrate the centennial of the Louisiana Purchase, 

and a grateful nation will recall the beneficent states- 
manship which added a magnificent empire to the Union. 
But the full import of this, the wisest act of Thomas 
Jefferson’s public life, will lose its due emphasis to the pres- 
ent generation, and to those yet to come, if we fail to realize 
that this master stroke of his political genius was not so much 
in the mere acquisition of a vast territory thus peacefully 
annexed as in the fact that it gave to this nation both shores 
of the greatest waterway of the Western Continent. 

What would have been the effect on the history of this 
nation had the western shore of the Father of Waters 
remained in the hands of an Old-World Power? Imagination 
pauses at the question, and the liveliest speculation can 
scarce hope to supply this forestalled page of history. That 
a constant menace to the peace of the Republic was wiped 
out by the statecraft of this far-seeing patriot is certain; that 
wars and rumors of wars were expunged from the records of 
our national experience is highly probable. 

But this larger phase of the lesson of the coming centennial 
may be merely suggested, rather than amplified, for the pur- 
pose of paying a tribute to the character —one might almost 
say to the personality—of the most individual of American 
waterways. 

No stream in the world is richer in associations, in pictur- 
esqueness, in all that is near, familiar and beloved to those 
who have been as its children, than the mighty Mississippi; 
and as one of those who have followed it faithfully for almost 
half a century, I count myself happy to be assigned the task 
of recalling something of the ‘‘ Old River Days.’’ 

It is impossible to review the life of the river, when its 
traffic was at the height of its prosperity, without a touch of 
sentiment; and as one who came of a nation and a long fam- 
ily line of boat-builders and navigators, who was born on 
the shore of the Mississippi, and, in the language of its people, 
was ‘‘ marked for the river,’’ I cannot pretend to speak of 
this majestic stream and the stirring and picturesque life 
which it supported without an attachment which is one of the 
strongest sentiments of my being. And I am sure that thou- 
sands who have been and are now associated with its shifting 
fortunes have not escaped a similar feeling. Especially must 
this be strong in all whose childhood associations are linked 
with the ever-changing drama of adventure, commerce, war, 
prosperity and misfortune which has ebbed and flowed in 
ceaseless and ever-shifting variety in the process of its indus- 
trial evolution. 


Ss a splendid exposition, costing millions of dollars, 


Stirring Incidents of Early Days 


Never can I forget the impressions of my first trip on the 
mighty bosom of the Mississippi; how the famous Dan 
Wright, an ideal pilot of the old days, called me into the 
wheelhouse of the James Lyon, allowed me to grasp the 
smooth handles of the wheel, and to pull the cords that 
released the melodious bellow of the great whistle and 
sounded the chimes of the signal bells. Only the man who 
has had a kindred experience can understand what is implied 
by the term ‘‘ Life on the River.’’ On this same initial trip 
I was introduced to another and a rougher phase of boating 
on the Mississippi—one which will be recalled by all who 
took passage in the days before the railroads had diminished 
the volume of its traffic. Suddenly, as I hung about my hero 
of the pilot-house, a shout went up, and the burly mate 
struck out with his fists and felled a common hand to the 
deck. Instantly there was a gleam of knives, a flourish of 


clubs and the deck was dashed with blood. But, as was. 


usually the case, the big mate came off victorious and the 
mutinous hands were put ashore at the first woodyard at 
which the boat stopped for fuel. 

What the Mississippi has done for the development of the 
Northwest is pointedly suggested by another recollection of 
that trip in 1857. The cargo of the James Lyon was shelled 
corn in sacks, not for seeding, but for consumption by the 
pioneer settlers. Then there was scarcely an acre of corn 
grown in the Territory which is now the State of Minnesota. 
Shortly before, Governor Ramsey had had the hardihood to 
contend that the climate of his commonwealth was not too 
severe for the successful cultivation of corn; later, boats 
brought cargoes for seeding; and to-day Minnesota is the 
greatest ‘‘ bread-and-butter State’’ of the Union, for it is 
sometimes said that we raise the wheat to feed the world, and 
when made into bread we can furnish the best butter, and 
enough to spread it all. Last year we produced 31,500,000 
bushels of corn alone. 

Still another incident on the first trip of the first boat that 
we constructed for the rafting business, the J. W. Van Sant. 
Mr. Frederic Weyerhaeuser was a passenger. The raft was for 
his mill, and he was anxious to see the new departure tried. 
The success was complete. At that time Mr. Weyerhaeuser 
was a young man. Since then his industrial genius has 





developed the great lumber interest of the Northwest, and 


he has won for himself the title of ‘‘ Lumber King.’’ The 
magnitude to which this commerce has grown is suggested 
by the fact that one individual fleet has carried annually two 
hundred million feet of lumber down the river to enrich and 
upbuild the territory tributary to the Mississippi. In a sin- 
gle trip one boat has towed a sufficient tonnage of lumber 
to load to the limit a railroad train two miles in length. It 
is scarcely saying too much to assert that the total down- 
river tonnage of lumber fleets any day in the moving season 
is sufficient to stall the traffic of all the competing railroad 
lines, if the traffic were transferred from boats to rails, and 
amounts to 500,000,000 feet annually. 

This marvelous development is due to the steamboat, 
and few, if any, achievements of my life afford me more 
personal satisfaction than the fact that I built and operated 
the first steamboat of large power for this particular branch 
of river traffic. 


The Vast Influence of the River 


In the inland sections of the country an impression prevails 
to-day that the Mississippi is now no longer an active factor in 
the world of transportation, that its traffic days are only a 
recollection, and that the great stream has no claim upon the 
gratitude of the people of the Northwest on the score of pres- 
ent benefits. This delusion will be keenly resented by all 
who are loyally jealous of the reputation of the great river. 

True it is that its through passenger traffic has been almost 
completely absorbed by the railroads. On the other hand, 
the volume of its freight carrying, especially in lumber and 
coal, is still very large, as the facts I have already cited will 
indicate. But of far greater moment is its value as a con- 
servator of freight rates. It acts as a perpetual and unalter- 
able check upon the greed of railroad systems—and will 
continue so to act for all time to come. 

With the completion of the Isthmian Canal a new era of 
prosperity will be assured to the river. A mighty volume of 
traffic will suddenly be turned southward and the activities 
of the Mississippi will be multiplied in a manner now hardly 
to be realized. This great governmental enterprise should, 
for this reason, command the heartiest support of every 
dweller in the valley of the Father of Waters, and of all in 
the vast Northwestern empire tributary to it. 

It is by no means to be admitted, however, that passenger 
traffic is wholly a dead letter on the Mississippi. On the 
contrary, it is still considerable, although radically changed 
in character. All along its course the river is plied by 
‘* short-line packets,’’ which make daily and profitable trips 
between cities not far distant from each other. The lines 
from Davenport to Burlington and from Keokuk to Quincy 
are examples of this traffic, which will certainly increase with 
the passage of time.~ 

Another recent development is the excursion business, 
which is also destined to increase. The boats devoted to 
these lines of the carrying trade are modern and sightly, 
some of them costing fifty thousand dollars each. 

No review of the old days on the Mississippi is complete 
without reference to the famous races in which the fast 
steamboats. indulged —a practice which has found appropri- 
ate embodiment in the literature as well as the history of the 
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SILENCE 


By A. P. Rex 


Our best thoughts are in words we never say ; 
The well is deep, but naught have you and I 
With which to draw for thirsting oncs to-day, 
Aad so uncomforted they pass us by. 


If we could put love’s fire in words! but then 
Our best thoughts are in words we never say ; 
The golden moment may not come again 

And yet its presence takes our speech away. 


How often when we would a jest repay 

The fitting phrase occurs when just too late ; 

Our best thoughts are in words we never say ; 
Fame, love, applause withheld by speechless fate. 


And thea how much of what we say, we ruc, 
Saying what we regret for many a day! 

Strive as we may we know that it is true 

Our best thoughts are in words we never say. 





West. How strong was the racing spirit in the old-time 
river masters is best illustrated by an incident which will 
ever remain vivid in my recollection. 

As Captain and part owner of the D. A. McDonald I had 


‘shown the proper river spirit by trials of speed with all 


comers, and these efforts to maintain the reputation of our 
boat had reached the ears of my partner, Mr. Musser, a con- 
servative man, much older than myself. He had given seri- 
ous admonition against the folly and danger of racing, and 
had exacted a promise that I would not again indulge in the 
practice. Immediately after I had given this pledge, how- 
ever, he accompanied me on an up-river trip. We were 
in a deep and broad channel when one of the fastest boats 
of the day hove in sight of our stern and was rapidly over- 
hauling us. 

The strain on my self-control was great and I could hardly 
restrain myself from putting on more speed, when my partner 
suddenly appeared at my side, his eyes blazing with the fire 
of contest. 


‘*Sammy,’’ he exclaimed excitedly, clapping me on the 
shoulder —‘‘ Sammy, throw in more coal and wood! Throw 
in all you want, and I’ll pay for it! But don’t let that boat 
pass you.”’ 


Strife for speed records was not always or indeed generally 
inspired purely by racing sentiment. The first boat of the 
season to get in at the port of destination received her wharf- 
age free and was sure of a rich cargo, and the fastest boats 
were invariably in favor with the public, 

Among the boats which held high place in the galaxy of 
racers were the War Eagle, the Hawkeye State and the Gem 
City. 

In the golden days of the river it was not uncommon for a 
good boat to clear fifty or sixty thousand dollars in a season, 
and one or two of them brought their owners as high as one 
hundred thousand dollars a year. A single trip in some 
instances yielded ten thousand dollars. 

The Gem City, commanded by Captain Davidson, deserves 
an especial place in river history as being the first boat to 
carry an electric light on its waters. Electricity has been an 
important factor in lessening the rate of river freightage by 
doing away with the necessity of tying up at night. This is 
especially true of towboats. 


Some Famous Pilots of the Past 


Of the famous pilots of the old days volumes might be 
written. They were a distinct class, of marked individuality, 
with the common characteristics of great courage, decision 
and sense of locality. Their handling of boats and knowl- 
edge of the river were so marvelous as to seem intuitive, 
almost supernatural, to the lay mind. It is a mistake, how- 
ever, to suppose that in the essentials of their craft they were 
superior to pilots of the present day. This common suppo 
sition no doubt arises from the fact that the old veterans 
were in the lime-light of publicity, and that their successors 
are comparatively unobserved. Now the pilots of the rafting 
boats receive the highest wages, their maximum of compen- 
sation being in the neighborhood of two hundred and fifty 
dollars a month. 

When, however, the river was in its full glory, the 
‘‘crack’’ pilots who ranked with Scribe Harris, Smith 
Harris, Orin Smith, the-brothers Ludwig, Ed. West, and my 
own boyhood hero, Dan Wright, received from four hundred 
to five hundred dollars a month, and lived the lives of 
nabobs. Many of them vied with the owners and masters of 
the boats, and some of them were graduated from the wheel- 
house into the Captain’s cabin. In the main, however, a pilot 
lived exclusively in the atmosphere of his craft; he thought 
piloting, talked piloting, breathed piloting, and knew no 
other element of existence. 

Of the terrible disasters which attended river navigation 
on the Mississippi history has made abundant record. 
Certainly one of the most dramatic incidents which took 
place on the river was the picturesque rout of the Indians by 
Captain Throckmorton, in the Black Hawk War. 

After the engagement of Battle-Ax, when the warriors were 
swarming on the river between the shore and Battle Island, 
a little below La Crosse, this Captain drove his steamboat 
into their fleet of canoes, the huge paddles of his wheel 
crushing their frail craft and creating greater havoc among 
them than the guns of the enemy. 

The fierce engagements of the Civil War which took place 
on the river and along its shores may be left to history, with 
the observation that the outcome of that long and bitter 
struggle might have been far different had it not been for this 
great waterway and the facilities which it afforded to the 
army. and navy of the North. 

The first steamboat to thread the Mississippi to its upper 
waters was the famous old Virginia, which accomplished this 
significant feat in 1823, or sixteen years after Fulton had 
astonished the world with his invention. 
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The Lieutenant 


PART II 


T WAS midsummer of the next year—on a lovely July 
| evening—that Scrope alighted from the train at 
Weverlingen. Baron Winterfeld awaited him, and with 
great ceremony led him to a grand ducal carriage, much 
emblazoned, in which they were to drive to Wolfsgarten, the 
Grand Duke’s country place, six miles from Weverlimgen. 
Scrope felt all the impatience of an ardent and headstrong 
lover—for Elsa von Rosen awaited him at Wolfsgarten. 
She was still Hofdame to the little Princess Sophie, who 
declined to die at the time the doctors had appointed her— 
and, as Elsa’s promise not to leave her still held good, no 
period could be fixed for the marriage of Scrope and Elsa. 
The Great Spectre would settle that for them—their hap- 
piness waited on His Majesty, Death. 

Scrope and Winterfeld drove through the quaint little 
German capital, all hidden in linden trees, past a stately 
white palace, and into the sweet, fragrant country beyond. 
The grand ducal coach was heavy and ili-hung, the two 
horses were simply a pair of showy screws, without four good 
legs between them, and Scrope had plenty of time to ask 
questions about his friend the Grand Duke. 

‘Very American,’’ said Winterfeld, with a sly smile. 
** But seems to understand thoroughly the mild absolutism 
which has brought Weverlingen-Mayerne to its present high 
pitch of prosperity. His Serene Highness has a remarkably 
able Council of State, which relieves His Serene Highness 
of the routine of government. But His Serene Highness is 
by no means a figure-head, although but eighteen at present, 
as you probably know.’’ 

Scrope could not forbear smiling—he could imagine 
Dutchy, with his sound Teuton sense, informed by his 
acquired American shrewdness, engaged in the business of 
governing atoy Grand Duchy. ‘‘ His Serene Highness prob- 
ably acquired much knowledge of a mild absolutism, as you 
call it, by serving in the American naval service for nearly 
four years,’’ said Scrope becoming properly grave. 

“* Quite so,’’ replied Winterfeld, with equal gravity. 

‘* And may I ask how the health of Her Serene Highness, 
the Princess Sophie, is at present?’’ inquired Scrope, won- 
dering if Winterfeld knew the import of that question. 

Winterfeld shook his head significantly. ‘‘ Her Serene 
Highness’ heaith is not at present good,’’ he replied. 

Royal people are never vulgarly ill—they are always 
merely ‘‘a littie indisposed,’’ until the very last hour is at 
hand. 

At last, they reached the schloss, which was nothing more 
than a handsome modern villa in the Italian style, sitting 
upon a broad terrace, with statues and a fountain, and some 
patches of gorgeous flower beds. The Grand Duke was 
awaiting them at the main entrance. He ran joyfully down 
the marble steps, shook hands delightedly with Scrope, and, 


Editor's Note — This two-part story was begun in The Saturday 
Evening Post of last week. 





THEY WERE SEATED TOGETHER UNDER A 
GREAT GOLDEN WILLOW ON THE TERRACE 
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and the Princess 
By Molly Elliot Seawel]l 


linking arms, led the way to 
the grand ducal den. Prince 
Heinrich XIV, alias Dutchy, 
had grown into a fine, hand- 
some young man, and looked 
as smart as possible in a gor- 
geous hussar uniform — German 
princes are born, live and die 
in uniform. 

** You don’t know how glad I 
am to see you, Mr. Scrope!’’ 
cried Heinrich XIV. ‘‘I only 
wish you had brought with you 
all the fellows in the steerage. 
But the poor devils couldn't get 
leave, I fancy.’’ 

‘“And would not have had 
the money to come if they had 
got the leave. American mid- 
shipmen can’t, as a rule, culti- 
vate royalties as they should, 
for lack of ready cash,’’ an- 
swered Scrope laughing. 

** Don’t you believe it, Mr. 
Scrope. Why, my pay asa mid- 
shipman was as much as the 
Colonel of my Guards receives. 
I admit the Colonel makes it 
go farther and supports a wife 
and family onit. I don’t think 
my Council of State believed 
me when I told them what my 
pay as a midshipman in the 
American navy was. And, do 
you know, Mr. Scrope, I am a 
good deal more of an American 
than I thought? These people 
over here bother me to death 
with their slow ways. How- 
ever, they haven’t got a consti- 
tution, and they sha’n’t have one 
as long as I am holding my 
present job. You see, I still 
speak the American language. 
I’m an enlightened despot — 
and I believe it is generally agreed that an enlightened des- 
potism is the best government in the world. I could make 
you Prime Minister to-morrow i 

‘* Thanks, very much—no.’’ 

‘*T mean as far as this Council of State business goes. 
The Council always divides in two parts—and I take which- 
ever side I like —and that immediately creates a majority for 
that side. Did you ever hear of anything better or simpler 
in your life?’’ 

‘*T never did—except commanding a naval ship. But the 
system wouldn’t work if Weverlingen-Mayerne were as large 
as—say, the United States.’’ 

“‘T admit that. But it isn’t. I reign over sixty thousand 
souls. I have an army of fourteen hundred men—which I 
graciously lend to my brother, the German Emperor—and, 
besides, I have nearly nine hundred soldiers at my capital and 
in my own Grand Duchy. I bet I have more fun than my 
brother, the Kaiser, has, and I have no Otto von Bismarck. 
That old battle-ax you saw—my Chamberlain, Count von 
Hagendorf, tried the Otto von Bismarck business on me, but 
I gave him to understand it was no good.’’ 

The Grand Duke harked back to the American language 
whenever he could. He poured out torrents of talk, sitting 
on the arm of Scrope’s chair, smoking endless cigarettes. 

Scrope listened, glancing furtively out of the window, 
where the park revealed a new beauty—a mirrorlike lake, 
glowing golden in the July sunset. He was watching for 
Elsa von Rosen, and impatiently waiting for Prince Heinrich 
to lead him toher. But, with the cheerful egotism of youth, 
Prince Heinrich prattled on. Scrope’s restless eyes, travel- 
ing around the room, alighted on a portrait—a very beau- 
tiful one—of the little Princess Sophie. He recognized it at 
once. There was the same soft, pleading gaze, the same 
delicate contour, the same pathos of form, of feature and of 
expression, as in the photograph, which he had never forgot- 
ten. Prince Heinrich, seeing Scrope’s eyes fixed on the 
fascinating picture, grew grave at once. Under the spell of 
strong feeling, his skin-deep Americanism melted away, and 
he became what he truly was—a German, introspective, full 
of emotions, and looking sadly at life. 

‘* My friend,’’ said he, after a pause, ‘‘ my little sister will 
not be long with me. Elsa von Rosen will soon be free— 
your happiness is close at hand—and so is Sophie’s. Soon 
she will dwell in a fairer place and see a lovelier sky than 
ours.’’ Scrope remained silent and touched, and then, turn- 
ing from the eyes of the portrait, with their too poignant 
expression, he glanced out of the window and saw the origi- 
nal —and Elsa. 

They were seated together under a great golden willow on 
the terrace. Elsa was arranging the little Princess in her 
garden chair, folding a white mantle around her. At the 
sight of Elsa, Scrope, with some muttered apology, dashed 
out of the room. Prince Heinrich saved his digrity by 
dashing after him. In another minute Scrope was standing 
under the willow tree and looking into Elsa’s eyes. 
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She was handsomer, rosier than ever. Her complexion 
was delicate, but with the incomparable bloom of youth and 
health upon it. Her rounded figure, her quick and graceful 
movements, her radiant physical perfections, made her a 
veritable Hebe. Nor could she have had a better foil than 
the pale young girl in the invalid chair. The Princess 
Sophie’s complexion was quite translucent, and one could 
see the eloquent red blood in her cheeks as it rose and fell, 
like wine in a glass. Yet, had not Scrope been told differ- 
ently he would have said, by the life and fire in her dark 
eyes, that she would live to be old, to suffer and to die at 
fourscore. She wore a white gown, with many little frills 
and tucks—it was evident that she was not yet beyond the 
coquetries of dress. Her white hat, from under which flowed 
her rich chestnut hair, might have been worn by a dryad. 
But Scrope saw none of this. He only saw her deep, dark 
eyes. If their expression in a picture had enchanted him, 
thrice was he enthralled by their actual softness and bright- 
ness— and this, too, at the moment that he was meeting, after 
a long absence, the woman he loved. 

Prince Heinrich presented him with great state to the 
little Princess, and she gave him her thin, hot little hand to 
kiss, in a very princesslike manner, for this small Serene 
Highness had learned with surprising quickness how to be 
the sister of a reigning sovereign. 

‘* My brother tells me you were so good to him,”’ she said, 
eyeing Scrope closely, with evident approval of his manly 
figure, his charming, frank smile, his bright, clear eyes. 

““ His Serene Highness was a model midshipman,’ gravely 
replied Scrope, at which His Serene Highness winked at him 
approvingly. 

Both Scrope and Elsa were deeply thrilled at seeing each 
other, but meeting thus, in the presence of others, they 
masked well their emotions until they could be alone. 
Elsa’s rich color was a little deeper, and her eyes studied 
Scrope with shy delight—that was all. She saw that he had 
become, if anything, more attractive than he had been the 
year before. He had no regular beauty, but he had the well- 
set-up figure, the easy and graceful carriage, of a trained 
naval officer. His profession had given him a self-possession 
and simplicity charming in themselves. Elsa von Rosen, 
with sixteen quarterings at her back, and Hofdame to a 
Serene Highness, was surprised and delighted at the unex- 
pected ease and even equality which sat perfectly well on 
this American lieutenant when brought face to face with a 
reigning Grand Duke and Her Serene Highness of a sister. 
And his voice was so rich and pleasant, and he told such 
amusing stories, and was so unlike the usual stiff and 
starched specimens of lieutenants which abound in Europe! 

And not one whit of these attractions escaped the luminous 
eyes of the little Princess Sophie. She fixed them on Scrope 
—those eyes so soft, so dovelike, so beseeching — beseeching 
of Fate, a little more of life—a little love. Scrope felt their 
spell from the beginning. He well knew the power that may 
dwell in a single glance. He had seen a hundred wavering, 
panic-stricken men, brought back to their duty, even when 
that duty meant almost certain death, by one look of cool and 
concentrated courage on the part of an officer. He had 
known men—himself among the number—who were sud- 
denly made ready for any wildness of folly by the laughing 
devil in the eyes of a witch of a woman. But these were as 
nothing to the compelling power in the gaze of this little 
fading child-Princess. 

The dusk descended upon them and the purple twilight 
came as they sat and talked, when suddenly Elsa rose and 
said: 

‘‘ The Princess should not remain out so late—the doctors 
expressly forbade it.’’ 

** But I do not wish to go in. I like it here. Pray con- 
tinue, Herr Lieutenant.’’ The little Princess spoke in a 
tone and manner of calm determination that Scrope never 
remembered to have heard from any lips so young. 

‘* But you must go in, my dearest Sophie,’’ pleaded Prince 
Heinrich. ‘‘ It will make you ill to stay here longer.’’ 

‘* But I am always ill—so it makes no difference.’’ 

‘*T shall have to bring Doctor Varnhagen and Madame von 
Gloetzner here to make you go in.”’ 

‘“‘Then I shall hate you. I was so amused—so happy — 
before Elsa spoke! And now, all is spoiled! ’’ 

‘* My little Princess,’’ said Scrope, bending toward her. 
“Will you not go indoors? Come. Give me both your 
hands.”’ 

He took her slim little hands in his. She laughed and 
raised herself upon her feet-« and Scrope, gravely putting her 
hand within his arm, led her along the broad white path, 
bordered with rose trees in bloom that filled the twilight 
with perfume. In the pale heavens a single star shone, that 
was reflected in the lake’s dark bosom, and the night birds 
had already begun to utter faint. notes, calling to each other 
in the dimness. . 

If Scrope had thought that the little Princess might yet live 
long he was disillusioned when she attempted to walk —her 
steps were so feeble, so trembling. It was as much as he 
could do to avoid taking her in his arms, like a baby, and 
carrying her. When they reached the broad white steps of 
the villa, within which the wax lights were burning cheer- 
fully, little Sophie paused. ‘‘ It is such a long, hard journey 
up those steps, Herr Lieutenant,’’ she said plaintively. 

This was too much for Scrope. Without a word he picked 
her up as if she were a kitten, and carried her into the villa. 




















princess Sophie’s little gurgles of laughter and protest were 
the most childlike things he had yet heard from her lips. 
Prince Heinrich and Elsa walking behind exchanged won- 
dering looks. Heretofore little Sophie had refused all help, 
and as for any gentlemen about the court treating her in that 
baby fashion—not the Kaiserin herself would have resented 
it more haughtily and furiously than this child-Princess. 

There was no chance for Scrope to have a word with Elsa 
yntil the little Princess was in bed—for she would not let 
Elsa out of her sight in her waking hours. When, at last, 
however, she was tucked in her little white bed, with two 
waiting women to watch her through the night, and the 
doctor within call, she said: 

“ Good-night, dear Elsa. You can see your brave, fine 
Herr Lieutenant now. Oh, how happy you will be with him 
when I am gone! And it will be soon—I have so little 
breath left.’’ 

Elsa bent to kiss little Sophie’s forehead, when, catching 
her hand, the little Princess cried: 

“Show me the Herr Lieutenant’s picture. I wish to see 
if it really looks like him now that I have seen him.’’ 

Elsa took from about her neck the miniature of Scrope 
which she habitually wore. The Princess Sophie seized it 
and, sitting up, held it tight in both hands, studying it by the 
faint radiance of the night lamp. And into her speaking face 
came a look which made Elsa von Rosen draw away a little, 
struck by a sudden chill. The little Princess 
was murmuring to herself, as her eyes devoured 
the miniature: 

“He is far handsomer than this when he is 
speaking. And he speaks so charmingly, so 
simply, so naturally. Even a girl like me 
can understand him. Ah, how sweet—how 
sweet he is! ”’ 

The fading, dying child-Princess had fallen 
instantly in love with Scrope—but in no 
child-fashion. 

Elsa waited a minute, two minutes—then, 
putting out her hand, she took the picture 
away from the Princess Sophie, who gave it 
up without a word, lying down afterward, with 
a long, long sigh, her eyes wide and bright 
with a look of longing and regret. She was 
soon to die and she knew it. She could hear 
the overture played, but she was to be called 
away before the curtain rose. Through the 
half-open door she could see the Garden of 
Love— but she was not to enter therein. 

From little Sophie’s chamber Elsa went to 
meet her lover. 

He was all that a woman could ask as a 
lover—but presently, when their first rapture 
was over, and they were speaking of their 
future, he asked her about little Sophie. He 
spoke of her as a mere child—but, after all, 
fifteen is not exactly childhood. Certainly it 
was not with this little Serene Highness. 

Perhaps because he had never seen any- 
thing quite like her—perhaps because she 
had shown her fancy for him so frankly and 
naively, Scrope found himself thinking —even 
dreaming of her that night. By rights, his 
thoughts and dreams were Elsa’s— but thoughts 
and dreams are vagrant and lawless things. 

When he waked next morning, in the great, 
ornate, crimson room to which he had been 
consigned, the first image in his mind was— 
the Princess Sophie. He could not, at first, 
disentangle the real scene of the night before 
—his helping the little Princess along the 
graveled path, in the dusky twilight, with 
the scent of the roses in the air—and his 
dream, in which he held her hand and led 
her through an enchanted garden by moon- 
light. His morning coffee, however, straight- 
ened out all his visions, but he had a queer 
longing to see the child again. And he was 
the accepted lover of Elsa von Rosen! 

He remained in his own rooms, which had 
an outlook over the terrace and park, until the 
sun was high—and he saw Elsa and the little 
Princess go out. They lived out of doors all 
day. This time, an old governess, Madame 
von Gloetzner, was with them. Scrope went 
out, and as soon as his foot touched the marble 
Steps, in going down, the Princess Sophie’s 
vigilant eyes saw him. She had, in truth, 
kept watch for him. As he came stepping 
firmly and gracefully along the gravel path 
toward them, carrying his hat in his hand, 
and with his closely cropped chestnut hair 
shining in the sun, not Elsa’s face showed 
such rapture at meeting him as the Princess 
Sophie’s. Elsa, with her quick woman’s wit, saw the charm 
Scrope exercised over the child—and, being wholly human, 
it was not pleasant to her. 

The little Princess cried out, as soon as greetings had been 
exchanged : 

“Do you know, I was afraid to ask this morning whether 
the Herr Lieutenant had really come! I slept ill last night, 
dreaming much and waking often, after such dreams—and I 
dreamed so many amusing things—some of them quite 
charming, too—in which Herr Lieutenant was always mixed 
up, that I thought it might all be a dream. But now, I know 
it is not.’’ 

“ And I,” said Scrope, ‘‘ thought it might be a dream, too 
—this lovely park, the lake with the stars shining in it, and 
the scent of the roses— all that happened last night.’’ 

“ Did you think so?’’ asked little Sophie, her eyes taking 
on a new expression of wonder and deep delight. ‘‘ Then it 





shows we were thinking of the same things. 
ing of me? And did you dream about me?”’ 

It was now Scrope’s turn to blush. She was nothing more 
than a child—but in some things she was a woman without 
a woman’s discretion and self-control. Scrope saw an 
expression on Elsa’s face which made him turn still redder. 
Old Madame von Gloetzner was too stupid to see anything. 

A book was lying in the Princess Sophie’s lap. Scrope 
picked it up and began turning leaves. It was a volume of 
Heine’s poems. 

. ‘*This is not a book for such a very little Princess as you 
to read. It is for grown people. Little girls can’t under- 
stand it.’’ 

‘* But I am not a little girl,’’ cried the Princess Sophie, the 
blood pouring into her pale cheeks and turning them a beau- 
tiful rosy red. ‘‘I am fifteen—I shall be sixteen in May of 
next year— if I live,’’ she added softly. 

Elsa had been forgotten. She realized it when she turned 
and saw the man and the child in such close converse. She 
realized it more when Scrope, meeting her glance, looked 
guilty, withdrew from Sophie’s side, and breaking a beautiful 
spray of roses from an overhanging branch, handed it to her. 

“It is not lovelier than you,’’ he said in a low voice. 

‘* Elsa,’’ cried the Princess Sophie fretfully, ‘‘ you do not 
attend to me this morning. I have not my handkerchief — 
I can’t find my vinaigrette.’’ 


Were you think- 





TAKING UP ONE OF THE LONG TRESSES OF 
HER HAIR HE PRESSED HIS LIPS UPON IT 


Elsa promptly and tenderly found these things for her. 
She was, after all, only a sick child, with all a sick child’s 
fancies. 

But the fancy which immediately developed into a consum- 
ing passion was her fancy for Scrope. It seemed, from the 
hour she met him, that she could not live without him. It 
was painful, it was ridiculous, it was horribly awkward, but 
it was true. And it became more painful, more ridiculous, 
more horribly awkward as the summer hours went on. The 
little Sophie seemed to find her few, short days of life intol- 
erable without Scrope. When he was not at hand as she sat 
in her chair under the willow, she was restless and soon 
became feverish. She would not walk at all unless his strong 
arm were there to help her, and, if necessary, to carry her. 
Within doors, he must read to her, and talk to her, and find- 
ing that he sang agreeably to the guitar he must sing to her 
all his songs at least once a day. This wild fancy set all the 
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tongues at Wolfsgarten and Weverlingen to wagging. It 
nearly drove old Madame Gloetzner frantic. It made Prince 
Heinrich come to Scrope, and with a pale face implore him 
not to leave Weverlingen— because the day of his departure 
might mean the going out of the little Princess’ faint flicker 
of life. Worst of all, it made Elsa von Rosen a miserable 
woman. True, the poor little Princess was but a child, yet 
she loved with the concentrated passion of a woman. And 
she was going to die— but she would leave her image forever 
in the heart of Scrope. For, however he might regard her — 
as child, little sister, friend—he was passing, with her, 
through an experience not likely to be forgotten. He knew 
now what it was, not to be merely loved with devotion and 
tenderness, but to be adored. 

And the child herself —this little fading blossom — touched 
his heart with a pity so acute, it was akin to love. Soon she 
would be only the fragrant memory of a blossom —-but that of 
itself fixed her the more deeply in his mind. When he waked 
in the night, his first thought was for little Sophie. When he 
went out in the morning, his first inquiry was for her welfare. 
He felt himself perfectly blameless concerning this poor, 
beautiful child; her infatuation had surprised and staggered 
him—but it worked strangely in him. He, whose profes- 
sion’'was courage, he who was trained to look Death in the 
eye, and advance upon him, could not remain to see the little 
Princess die. He, the most straightforward of men, tried to 
deceive himself by saying that he must escape 
that last scene for Elsa’s sake. The little 
Princess, who would scarcely let him out of her 
sight in life, would not let him leave her in 
death —she would surely die upon his breast. 
He rehearsed the scene to himself many times, 
and always grew pale and shuddered at the 
thought. And Elsa—so he said vainly to him- 
self— would never forget it. What he meant 
was that he could never forget such a scene. 
He did not remember, ever in his life before, 
to have tried, or even dreamed, of deceiving 
one whom he loved. Yet, he planned to quit 
Weverlingen secretly, silently, in the night, 
leaving a letter full of lies behind for Elsa. 
When the time of his departure—or rather 
flight—was determined in his own mind, the 
situation seemed to become even more poign- 
ant. He felt, at one moment, a vague re- 
sentment against the jealous pain which Elsa 
could not always hide; and the next his heart 
overflowed with the thought that she was the 
most magnanimous of women to stand by 
calmly and sweetly ministering to one who 
claimed all the time, the conversation, the 
thought, the love of Elsa’s hest beloved. 

The last day of summer came. It was as 
soft and bright and balmy as the first. On 
that night Scrope would leave Wolfsgarten for- 
ever—for when the time for his marriage to 
Elsa should come there wouid be no one to 
keep her at Wolfsgarten. 

Prince Heinrich had been absent two days in 
Weverlingen, and was not to return until the 
next day. The little Princess, by some sort of 
prescience, kept Scrope and Elsa alone with 
her that day, and would suffer no one else to 
approach her. She was now so iil that she 
could not be denied anything. Only on the 
breezy height of the terrace she could breathe. 
All day had the three sat there—a day never 
to be forgotten for its pain by Scrope or Elsa. 
Sometimes little Sophie slept — but most of the 
day, although panting for breath, she was able 
to listen to conversation and to reading. In the 
afternoon she was carried within the villa by 
Scrope’s strong arms. She remained an hour 
or two in her own rooms, and then Scrope, at 
sunset, again carried her out upon the balcony 
that overlooked the park. The roses were in 
their second blooming, and the air was filled 
with their fragrance, as if it were June. Afar 
off, on the other side of the park, a military 
band was playing, and the music, faint and 
sweet, came to them like the music from elf- 
land. A great white moon looked upon the 
lake, black and still, and made a path of glory 
to the heavens. 

The little Princess, Scrope and Elsa were 
silenced by the beauty, the peace, the sadness 
that environed them. Elsa saw Scrope, uncon- 
sciously, and for the first time, take little 
Sophie’s hand in his. At once ail! the child’s 
distress in breathing vanished. She seemed 
to feel instantly that climax of delight — release 
from pain. Her eyes turned toward him with 
a look that made Elsa swiftly and noiselessly 
move within the room, leaving the two alone upon the balcony. 
Neither noted that Elsa was gone. 

In response to that look of the Princess Sophie’s, Scrope 
bent over her and said some words—neither he nor she nor 
Elsa knew just what they were—but they meant ‘‘I love 
you,’’ as if a thousand trumpets had proclaimed it. 

The little Princess’ face showed a deep and palpitating joy 
that would have moved a heart of stone—and Scrope was 
not stony-hearted. She closed her eyes, and Scrope, thinking 
she had fallen into the shallow, dreaming sleep which often 
came over her day by day, but which would not—alas! — 
come by night—felt that he must then go—-he could stand 
no more. He gently released her hand and, taking up one 
of the long, light tresses of her hair, pressed his lips upon it. 
And then, without so much as seeing Elsa as he passed, he 
went away —through the shadowy park, along country lanes, 

(Concluded on Page 20) 
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@ If Congress keeps on nobody need bother about 
that surplus. 


€@ Tennessee reports a College of Courtship. And is 
Captain Hobson to be the head instructor? 


@ The Boers released General Methuen much as some 
anglers toss a light-weight fish back into the water. 


@ A new question is up for discussion: What is the 
Happiest Time of Life? So far no one has mentioned salary 
day. 


@ Perhaps the increasing sale of cheap pianos in 
agricultural districts has something to do with the growing 
eagerness of men to leave the farms. 


@ Within the past year the number of millionaires in 
this country has jumped over the four-thousand mark and is 
now in the fifth thousand. But all of them put together, with 
their millions piled in one big heap, cannot buy the joy of 
the small boy who lets down his little hook and hoists up 
the first fish of spring. 


@ The theatrical season is ending without a single 
enduring contribution to the American drama. In England 
Mr. Stephen Phillips’ play is still running, but its perma- 
nency is yet to be fixed. Is it because the writers of plays 
have become discouraged, or because they have lacked oppor- 
tunity? Certainly the record is not a pleasant one to con- 
template. 


@ General Miles is not the kind of man who is easily 
silenced. If he is subdued in one place he soon breaks out in 
another, and the Administration will have to give up a lot of 
its other work if it attempts to keep up with him. In some 
such way he used to fight Indians, and he generally won, but 
there is a difference between Indians on the warpath and 
politicians in the War Department. And they do say that 
General Miles is something of a politician himself. 


@ Mr. Wessels, the head of the Boer delegation that 
visited this country recently, said on his departure that the 
Boers have no money with which to buy clothes and ammuni- 
tion, but, when they need either or both, “‘ all they have to do 
is to capture a British convoy.’” At the beginning of the war 


the Boers had old-fashioned guns and rifles; now every Boer 
in the field is equipped with a modern firearm, taken from 
the enemy. These are among the remarkable facts of a most 
remarkable war. 
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Parlous Times for Microbes 


HE ‘‘ White Man’s Burden ”’ which we picked up so jaunt- 
ily in the Philippines seems to have endless extensions. 
Dr. S. Dana Hubbard exhibited a new installment of it at a 
recent meeting of the New York State Medical Association. 
Discussing the increased prevalence of smallpox which has 
been noticeable everywhere, he said: ‘‘In my opinion the 
country has been reinfected from the Philippines in the last 
two or three years. I believe that the old smallpox infection 
in this country had practically died out and that the recent 
epidemic has been brought in from the outside.”’ 

A standing army-and a war now in its fourth year have 
been considerable additions to the $20,000,000 paid for the 
Philippines, but if we are to have a smallpox epidemic on 
top of it all, a good many people will begin to think the price 
excessive. There are some consolations, however. It is 
pleasant to be informed that we had overcome the old small- 
pox infection in this country before we began to expand. If 
we could overcome the old one, we ought to be able to con- 
quer the new one, and, when that is done, the safety not only 
of this country but of the world will be substantially 
increased. We have exterminated yellow fever in Havana 
and by so doing have shielded our Southern States from visi- 
tations that have often been more destructive to them than 
war. If wecan kill the germs of smallpox in the Philippines 
our expansion there will gain a moral justification that will 
be decidedly worth having. 

And if we succeed in that the other white men who are 
carrying their respective burdens may accomplish something 
similar. They may succeed in suppressing the infection in 
India, China and Africa, as it has already been suppressed 
in Germany. 

This is only one example of the benefits that may follow 
the spread of civilized rule in the dark places of the earth. 
This progress is decidedly in need of some such justification. 
In some of its aspects, as on its commercial side, it is 
unlovely enough. Looked at from that point of view there 
is grave reason to doubt whether civilization is a benefit to the 
countries it swallows. Sometimes there is no doubt at all. 
The operations of the Belgian officials in the Congo State, 
where the tax collectors have to bring in a certain amount of 
rubber or an equivalent number of hands cut from delinquent 
taxpayers, have certainly left the country in a worse condi- 
tion than if its native savagery had never been disturbed. 
But the extirpation of germs of disease is a great and solid 
benefit to the civilizers and the civilizees. It is such a gift as 
‘‘blesseth him that gives and him that takes.’’ Plague, 
cholera; yellow fever and smallpox have all been nursed in 
backward regions and sent thence to scourge the world. 
Science hitherto has been kept busy combating their effects. 
It seems ready now to attack their causes. 


es 


it is not quite so much ‘‘ What are we going to do 
with those islands ?’’ as ‘‘ What are those islands 
going to do with us?” 
ewe 


Man and His Spring Clothes 


LEADING and conservative New York daily has just 

devoted a supplement to the spring and summer fashions 
for men. It is highly interesting, especially in the notes of 
warning which it sounds. 

Firstly, there will be substantially no change in men’s 
evening dress. This comes as a welcome bit of information 
each year. Dear old ‘‘ dress suit;’’ it stays the same; it is 
a type of the changeless; it is settled, fixed, petrified; the one 
thing in which a man knows he is correct and in which he 
forgets all the good things he was going to say. 

In the matter of other clothes more changes threaten. 
There is to be a ‘‘ general lightness of effect,’’ whatever that 
may mean. You shall know the proper length of your single- 
breasted sack coat by your height; it must be “‘ five inches 
less than one-half the wearer’s height.’’ Do not let your man 
of clothes mislead you in this; measure yourself and your 
coat. The four-button cutaway will have double-stitched 
edges. Beware again. The afternoon riding costume is 
described very fully. We can but glance at the most impor- 
tant part. ‘‘ Moderately pear-shaped breeches, closing close 
to the knee, well in front, to show three buttons above pig- 
skin leggins,’’ will be worn. The better-bred horses will 
toss you off if you mount in anything else. There will be 
some knickerbockers for golfing, but mostly it will be striped 
flannels, ‘‘ with the trousers turned up.’’ 

But styles are not going to be too rigid. ‘‘ Striped trousers 
will be worn with day dress,’’ we learn, ‘‘ but there will be 
many checks also.’’ Conservatism also reigns in the matter 
of socks. ‘‘ The Scotch plaid socks,’’ says this authority, 
‘‘which the haberdashers carried over last year, have been 
sent to the far West and down South.’’ Beware, ye Far 
Westerners and Down Southerners; refuse the Scotch plaid 
and demand “plain socks in drab, brown and black,’’ 
though you need not necessarily shy at ‘‘ embroidered and 
vertical-striped hosiery.’’ Neckwear is likewise more sub- 
dued, though ‘‘ coronation red’’ will be worn. 

Shirts have joined with socks and become less radical. 
Many will be worn of light material with small figures, and 
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with them white collars. A large sale is predicted for certain 
silk shirts which will range in price from $7.50 to $14. A 
dozen at the latter figure will appeal to the man of quiet 
tastes and moderate income. 

Little need be said as to hats, since the writer admits that 
men are still at the mercy of the hatters. The hatter pro. 
poses and man buys. ' Genuine Panama straw hats will range 
in price from $15 to $60. The genuine Panama appears to 
be a modest foreigner. Shoes will not change materially, 
but there will be a tendency toward thick soles and broad 
toes. Tan shoes will go with straw hats. 

Take it altogether, the prospect seems satisfactory. Gen. 
erally speaking, spring and summer clothing will be con- 
servative. ‘‘ The patterns,’’ says the edifying and instruct. 
ive article, ‘‘are inconspicuous, and the man with a new 
spring suit this year will look neat rather than loud.’’ 

This is good. It holds out a hope that the man who has to 
wear his last spring’s suit will get along and not be lynched, 
There will be many of him, and often he will be not an 
undesirable citizen. 

es 


To the healthy-minded person there is nothing 
quite so odious as plush morality. 
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The Sense that Saves 


EAR-ADMIRAL LOUIS KEMPFF’S return from the far 
East is fittingly celebrated by the joint resolution extend- 
ing the thanks of the Congress ‘‘ because of the wisdom dis- 
played by him in refusing to join the allied forces in the bom- 
bardment of the Taku forts.’’ It is recalled that in the year 
1900, in the month of June, the other nations made an assault 
which was without justification and which led to deplorable 
results. Although importuned to act with them, the level- 
headed American commander recognized the injustice and 
the heartlessness of the plan and stood out alone against the 
others. Not a gun was fired from an American ship, thanks 
to the fine common-sense of this one man. When the details 
of the affair reached this country Rear-Admiral Kempfi’s 
course was applauded from one end of the land to the other. 
He had saved not only his ships and himself, but his nation, 
from an act of aggression which would have remained forever 
as a stain upon the national honor. 

When Matthew Arnold lectured in Anierica he had much 
to say about the saving remnant of society—the compara- 
tively small minority who are moved by high motives and 
who direct most of the general good. Often, it seems to us, 
this saving remnant is made up for the most part by the 
men and women of strong common-sense. When President 
McKinley, after he was shot, begged that no harm be done to 
the assassin, he was undoubtedly thinking of the awfulness 
of popular vengeance and the necessity for upholding the 
law. Common-sense was in him even in those moments of 
dismay and suffering. When General Grant, after the sur- 
render at Appomattox, told General Lee that his men should 
take their horses with them, as they would need them for the 
spring plowing, he exhibited the common-sense that runs in 
the minds and foresight of great men. And so the story might 
go on in a thousand instances. 

In these days of increasing complexities in life and prog- 
ress, and of specializations, the value of common-sense rises 
faster than the millions grow under the new prosperity. 
There is no department of business or of effort where it is not 
quite the best thing in the make-up of the individual. The 
man of common-sense is the man of success. He does the 
right thing and he keeps his head. He wins confidence and 
the acceptable things of life come to him. Common-sense 
is the one great factor that is worth most of the others. 
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The most attractive music roll is the one that 
Paderewski has. Jt is made of greenbacks. 


we 


The American Hog Again 


pres the flowers that we strewed in the pathway of 
Prince Henry had wilted, that ancient and irrepressible 
promoter of discord, the ‘‘ American Hog,’’ was again threat- 
ening trouble between Germany and the United States. The 
Kaiser has issued a decree which, under cover of protecting 
the public health from unwholesome - chemicals, really 
excludes all American meat from the German Empire. It is 
an old device, but our exporters never seem to get used to it, 
at least to the extent of learning to like it. They are asking 
our Government now to protest. But why should we protest? 
Why not, for a change, leave the protesting. to the German 
people? They will be the real sufferers when they are 
deprived of good and cheap American meat to increase the 
profits ef the agrarians. Some of them will have to get along 
on shorter rations and so do less work. Others, the most 
enterprising and useful class in the country, will refuse to 
starve themselves for the benefit of the landowners and will 
come to America, where they can have all the meat they 
want on such terms as the trusts are willing to allow. They 
will add to our competing strength in other markets an 
reduce that of Germany. ‘ 
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Young Teddy on the Gridiron 


HE gallant fight made recently by young 
“Teddy ’’ Roosevelt at Groton against an 
attack of disease that would have done for 
almost any other lad less robust, lends 
timely interest to an incident that oc- 
curred just after his father was sworn in 
as President of the United States. 

Young Teddy was playing football. 
Like his father, he never does things by 
halves, so he played football as if his very 
existence depended on it, making it a 
point of honor to be where the crush was 
thickest and the struggle most fierce. 
Whenever the game threatened to slack off 
Teddy saw to it that an extra dose of vim 
was injected. By and by the President’s 
son was seen to make a wild dash fora 
goal, the ball tucked away under his arm. 
He was almost within reach of victory 
when the opposition fell on him in a body. 

For several minutes nothing was visible except a squirming 

mass of arms and legs with an occasional glimpse of a dirty 

face surmounted by bushy hair. Gradually the mass resolved 
itself into the shape of distinct boys. Teddy, of course, was 
at the bottom; had been there all along. When it came his 
time to get up it was noticed that his face was very white. 

‘‘What’s the matter? You aren’t hurt, are you?’’ inquired 
half a dozen anxious voices. Teddy said he wasn’t, but his 
tones were rather shaky, and, somehow, he didn’t seem able 
to rise with his accustomed spryness. 

“Sure you’re all right?’’ demanded the captain of the 
opposing team. 

“Quite sure,’’ was the steady answer. 
game.’’ 

Just then one of the instructors arrived. 
glance that there was something wrong. 

**You’d better quit till you get your wind,’’ the man urged, 
and with much reluctance Teddy yielded, remarking inci- 
dentally that his ‘‘ shoulder felt wrong.’’ An examination 
showed that the collar-bone was broken. The boy walked off 
the field and only a few persons there knew that he had been 
seriously hurt. As soon as the break had healed Teddy went 
back to football with his old-time fervor. 
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The Man Who Could Tell 


A good story which the appointment of Governor Leslie M. 
Shaw, of Iowa, to the position of Secretary of the Treasury 
has brought out is one concerning an incident in his law 
practice in his native State. 

Secretary Shaw had a fourteen-year-old boy before him on 
the witness stand and was conducting a cross-examination. 
After the usual preliminary questions, Shaw began: 

“Have you any occupation?’’ 

ae No. ” 

** Don’t do work of any kind?’’ 

PaNe.”? 

**Just loaf around the house? ”’ 

**That’s about all.’’ 

*‘ What does your father do?”’ 

‘Nothin’ much.”’ 

““Doesn’t he do anything to support the family?’’ 

** He does odd jobs once ina while when he can get them.”’ 

“As a matter of fact, isn’t your father a pretty worthless 
fellow, a dead-beat and a loafer?’’ 

*“T don’t know, sir; you’d better ask him. 
over there on the jury.’’ 


He’s sitting 


Miss Roosevelt in Her New Hat 


HEN Miss Alice Roosevelt was about to 
make her début in Washington society, it 
was found by correspondents seeking her 
photograph that the charming young girl 
had none tuo bestow, her latest likeness 
dating back to her eleventh year. In this 
she shared the reticence of Mrs. Roosevelt, 
who for years steadfastly refused to have 
her picture published. Mr. Roosevelt, 
when Assistant Secretary of the Navy, was 
asked to furnish his wife’s photograph. 
“* If Ishould,’’ he replied, ‘‘ Mrs. Roosevelt 
would consider my act just ground for 
divorce.’’ Later in his career he con- 
vinced her that the public had popular 

_ tights in the matter and she complied 
with the demand. But Miss Roosevelt 
kept away from the photographer. 

When, however, the President’s daugh- 

ter began to receive national and even 
international attention, and all of the most gracious character, 
publishers eager for her photograph were not to be denied. 

Snap-shot methods, within wrecking distance of strenuous 

objection, were not to be dared, but an alert artist found op- 

portunity to make a hurried sketch. A copy of this, with due 
compliments, regards and apologies, was submitted to the 

President, together with an intimation that though the out- 

line failed to do justice to his daughter, it would be repro- 

duced unless he should consent to furnish her photograph. 
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Miss Alice was summoned to the family council. ‘‘ Why,’’ 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ that horrid artist has sketched a hat several 
years out of date! ”’ 

** But, Alice,’’ came the protest, 
likeness?’’ 

‘*Perhaps,’’ she replied; ‘‘ but, papa, you know you never 
compelled me to wear an ancient hat. That picture,’’ she 
added with emphasis, ‘‘ must not be published.’ 

‘Ts it really so important?’’ pleaded the President. 

**T should think, papa,’’ responded Miss Roosevelt naively, 
“‘that you would be the last to question the utility of the 
proper hat in one’s career.’’ 

Her remark was greeted with unbounded merriment. 
Within a few minutes the carriage had been ordered and in 
it Miss Roosevelt was whirled away to the studio of a fash- 
ionable photographer. 

Since then, all America has admired her published pictures. 


“ 


is not the face a fair 
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A Prophecy in a Compliment 


R. JABEZ L. M. CURRY, former Minister 
to Spain, who has been appointed to rep- 
resent President Roosevelt at the cere- 
monies attending the coming-of-age of the 
King of Spain, was a member of Congress 
before the Civil War. 

‘In talking to Doctor Curry recently,’’ 
remarked one of his former colleagues, 
** he called to my attention the change that 
has come over the spirit of American ora- 
tory since those days of stirring debate just 
before the great conflict. As Doctor Curry 
says, that was the time when Latin flour- 
ished in our halls of legislation. A speech 
that did not include Latin words and 
phrases was pityingly regarded as a feeble 
effort. The change from this classical 
dispensation to the new order of Anglo- 
Saxon directness naturally appeals to 
. Doctor Curry, whose life has been closely 
identified with the cause of education and history. 

** Doctor Curry reminded me that one of the first to protest 
against the classic strain of eloquence was a humorous 
Northerner who, analyzing some of the learned quotations of 
a colleague, exclaimed that whenever he heard a judge in 
court give an opinion in Latin he concluded that the Court 
was announcing some infernal doctrine it was ashamed to 
speak in English.’’ 

In those long-past days Doctor Curry once made a streag 
argument on the Cuban Annexation question, which even then 
occupied much public attention, and among those slated to 
reply to him was Representative Alexander H. Rice, of 
Massachusetts. 

“* Rice is liable to stir up strife when he makes his reply,’ 
commented a member in the committee-room. 

“*T don’t anticipate that,’’ remarked another member dryly, 
‘for you know that Curry and Rice have always harmonized 
famously.’’ 

It is interesting to recall that Doctor Curry and Mrs. Curry 
were present at the christening of King Alphonso. On that 
occasion a member of the Spanish Cabinet remarked to Doctor 
Curry: ‘‘I trust, sir, that you will be here when this royal 
child shall have grown to the full stature of a King.’’ 
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Lipton’s Faithful Salesman 


Sir Thomas Lipton, the famous yachtsman, and head of 
what is probably the largest retail provision business in Great 
Britain, is one of those men who believe in personally keep- 
ing an eye on their employees. 

To this end, when in London, he often pays a surprise 
visit to one or another of his huge establishments, and strolls 
casually through the various departments, noticing every- 
thing but saying very little. 

As might be expected, among the many thousands of men 
and women whom he employs there are some who, never 
having seen the head of the firm, possess but a very hazy 
notion of his personal appearance. 

Sir Thomas chanced upon one of these a week or two ago, 
and for a few minutes the bystanders enjoyed 4 little quiet 
fun. 

This particular clerk was in charge of the cheese-counters 
at one of Lipton’s huge establishments in the city. Seeing a 
gentleman apparently about to leave the shop without making 
a purchase, he immediately seized upon the supposed cus- 
tomer and began to extol the virtues of ‘‘ Lipton’s cheese.’’ 
Sir Thomas (for it was no other than he) listened with well- 
concealed amusement for a few moments and even went the 
length of tasting several samples. Then he tried to shake 
off the assistant by saying that he was not requiring any 
cheese ‘‘ just at present.’’ 

But the clerk was not to be got rid of so easily; and, before 
his employer quite realized what had happened, he had paid 
for a pound of his own cheese, and the assistant was inquir- 
ing to what address it should be sent. The young man’s 
amazement, when he realized the identity of his customer, 
made his fellow-assistants roar with laughter. But a few 
days later the laugh was on the other side, for Sir Thomas, 
ever quick to recognize and reward merit, instructed the 
cashier to give the persistent clerk a substantial increase of 
salary. 








Verestchagin’s Criticism 


ASSILI VERESTCHAGIN, Russia’s great 
painter of military pictures, has recentiy 
been in the United States. He proposes, 
after visiting Cuba, to take ship for Africa, 
where he will get sketches for a series of 
Anglo-Boer paintings. 

Mr. Verestchagin is within a few months 
of sixty years of age, but there has been 
no souring of the milk of human kind- 
ness. He speaks English haltingly, but 
with expression, and he possesses “‘ views’’ 
on all subjects worth considering. In 
charge of the paintings of American sol- 
diers which he made in the Philippines 
are two long-coated Russians. 

“*T keep these fellows to look after my 





property,’’ says the painter. ‘‘ I call them 
VASSILI my Siberian bloodhounds.’’ 
VERESTCHAGIN Not long ago, in St. Louis, Mr. 


Verestchagin was the guest of honor at the monthly meeting 
of the Artists’ Guild. There was music and story-telling, and 
a good deal of the frankness that is characteristic of gather- 
ings of genius. At length the Russian was prevailed upon 
to talk. 

He entered into the spirit of the moment, and began and 
ended with a bright, original and not altogether undeserved 
criticism of American art. 

‘‘ Why is it, my friends,’’ he asked, ‘‘ that you fellows in 
this country paint the subjects I see on your canvases? Long 
ago I heard that the packing-houses of America were great 
and ruling institutions. Soon after I got here I saw evidence 
that made me think that there was truth in this, for on every 
painting I saw in the early weeks of my stay was a cow, or a 
sheep, or a pig. Sometimes there was a great drove of cows 
reclining pleasantly beneath trees. Then I would find a drove 
of sheep coming down a dusty road. Then a fat pig at din- 
ner. These pictures told no story and to my mind were not 
representative of any particular spirit. 

‘* Later I found that American canvases possessed another 
turn, equally inexplicable. It was when I began to see how 
you went in for sunsets, reflections of sticks and trees in 
water and the shimmer of the moonlight over waves. It is 
my judgment that your pictures should tell a story, that there 
should be representative life in all of them, something that 
will tell unborn generations what we have all been doing and 
what we are like.”’ 


The Poet Dryden a Back Number 


HE new Senator from New Jersey, Mr. 
John F. Dryden, who was recently elected 
to succeed the late General William J. 
Sewell, is one of the most prominent insur- 
ance men of the country. 

He began a close study of insurance 
problems when a young man, and is now 
President of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America. He is also prom- 
inent as a banker and in industria! enter- 
prises, and has done much to develop the 
trolley system which has spread a network 
of tracks over a large part of New Jersey. 
Senator Dryden was born in Maine in 1839. 

Washington friends of the new Senator 
are enjoying the following story: 

One of the many employees at the 
National Capitol is a character laughingly 
declared to have more influence than some 
of the distinguished statesmen he serves. 

This employee is anything but a man of education, and yet 
what fugitive information he has picked up he uses impress- 
ively and to adroit advantage. One of the secrets of his pop- 
ularity is his shrewd custom of saluting his superiors with 
some appropriate reference to or quotation from one of their 
remote speeches or magazine contributions which the rest of 
mankind may have forgotten, and which the authors them- 
selves perhaps only dimly remember. 

To equip himself for this ingenious diplomacy he spends 
his spare time poring over musty volumes. No sooner has a 
Senator been elected than this adulatory employee hurries to 
some copious index or other authority to discover what the 
new celebrity may have given, in the way of literature, to the 
world. 

A few days ago he sought one of the clerks in the 
Congressional Library. 

**T understand,’’ said he, ‘‘ that Senator Dryden is quite 
an author.’’ 

** Hadn’t heard of it,’’ replied the librarian. 

**You haven’t!’’ loftily rejoined the literary delver. 
** Well, let us have a look at these!’’ And he exhibited a 
memorandum reading ‘‘Absalom and Achitophel, The Hind 
and the Panther, etc., by John Dryden.’’ 

** But that is John Dryden, an English poet, who has been 
buried in Westminster Abbey for over two hundred years,’’ 
said the librarian; ‘‘ but, of course, you are welcome to his 
works.’’ 

‘*No, siree!’’ exclaimed the disappointed employee. ‘“‘A 
dead Englishman, and’a poet at that, isnousetome. You've 
got to be up to date, I tell you, in my business.” 
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Regals 750 
“soa SHOES 


There is no reason why every man or 
woman who has a postoffice address can- 
not wear shoes of as good style, material 
and workmanship as the best dressed man 
or woman in the largest cities. 

Complete catalogue of Men’s and 
Women’s shoes, showing all the correct 
custom shapes of this season—44 new 
styles in lace and button shoes, 34 new 
styles in oxfords—sent post-paid on re- 
quest. 

Send for catalogue right now. You 
should see our styles before buying your 
spring footwear. 


Mail Order 
Department 


L.C.BLISS & CO. 
Manufacturers 


Boston, Mass. 

P, 0. Bex 200 
Delivered 
through our 
MAIL ORDER 
DEPART- 
MENT, carriage 
charges prepaid 
to any address 
in the United 
States, or Can- 
ada, Mexico, 
Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Hawaiian 
Islands, and 
Philippine 
Islands, also 
Germany, 
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The Locke Adder 





Only Calculating Machine that adds, subtracts, 
multiplies and divides, and sells for $5.00. It is 
the modern office appliance that 


QUICKLY PAYS FOR ITSELF 


Needed in every business to lessen the detail. 
No other calculating device so simple, durable, 
speedy and convenient. Does all that any higher- 
priced machine will do. 


Capacity 999,999,999 


Adds all columns simultaneously. This letter is 
one of many: 
I ixave received the Locke Adder and immediately 
put it into practical use, and am very pleased to in- 
forw you that it meets my requirements just as well 
as a $125.00 machine H. E. FLeMine, 


With Howard Ice Co., Watertown, Mass. 


Price $5.00, prepaid. Descriptive booklet FREE. 
Write to-day. Agents Wanted. 


C. E. LOCKE MPG. CO., 68 Walaut St., Keasett, lowa 
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Literary FolK 


Their Ways @ Their Work 





COPYRIGNT, H.5. MENDELSSOHN, LONDON 


MR. DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 


A Novelist of New York 


When The Great God Success, by ‘‘ John | 
Graham,” appeared last fall, it was at once | 
seen that the author was one who was famil- 
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Pipe Smoking 
| Made Healthful 


The main essential to a good 
smoke is a good pipe 


Improved | 


Boston 
Garter] 


THE STANDARD | 









FOR GENTLEMEN | ’ 
ALWAYS EASY } <= The Famous 
* e 
“a The Name “ BOSTON 
GARTER” is stamped on ¢ 
every loop— of 
is a good pipe, because it is constructed 
Th on sanitary principles. By Mail 
e The nicotine flows into the reservoir 
instead of being absorbed into the $ .00 
system. Thesiphon prevents the saliva 
reaching the tobacco. The bowl is 
CUSHION always dry. There will be no “heartburn.” The 
’ reservoir is cleaned by blowing through the stem, 
BUTTON It can be done while smoking, assuring a clean 


pipe always. It affords a clean, cool smoke, with 
no “old pipe” odor or taste. 


Lies flat to the leg — never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 
Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 


Made of French Brier, with aluminum siphon 
and American amber, horn or rubber stem. A 
handsome pipe in every way. 

$1.00 by mail. Money refunded if not satisfactory 

If in doubt write for booklet. 
THE SIPHON TOBACCO PIPE COMPANY 
Room 556 P, 11 Broadway, New York 


25c. Mailed on receipt of price. 
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ee GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


The “VELVET GRIP” Patent Has 
Been Sustained by the U. 8. Circuit Court 
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iar with the inside workings of the great 


much speculation as to whose identity was 
concealed by the pen-name—for that it was 
a pen-name was not doubted by those 
acquainted with the names of the prominent 
newspaper men of the city. 

THE SATURDAY EVENING Post is able to 


Mr. David Graham Phillips, for years one of | | 
the principal men of the New York World. | | 
Mr. Phillips is no longer a newspaper man, 
however, as he recently resigned his position 

to devote his time to the writing of books 
and stories. 

The Great God Success occupied the spare 
time of Mr. Phillips for about one year; and 
the statement of what that ‘‘ spare time’’ was 
is a significant comment on the ‘‘ strenuous- 
ness’’ of New York newspaper life. His 
editorial work was usually completed after 
midnight, and from one to four o’clock in the 
| morning were his hours for writing. 

He writes rapidly, with the facility of the 
trained newspaper man, but his method is to 
rewrite an entire story twice and then further 
to prune and to revise until the story is in 
its final shape. Following the newspaper 
instinct, which insists upon ruthless ‘‘ blue- | | 





penciling,’’ his work exhibits a sparseness of 
phrase, a terseness of description, which are 
distinctly attractive. 


newspapers of New York, and there was _ |! 


announce that ‘“‘John Graham”’ is really | ||, 
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THE ORIGINAL | | Carriage Spring Forks 
| 25 Calibre Repeater It | The Only Bicycle Improvement in Two Years 


SPRINGS on 
Both Ends, like 
a car truck, the 
world’s stand- 

















ard of easy 
| riding. 
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HE 25-20 MARLIN is one ————— 

| of the handiest arms made || Special Price 

or to 300 —_— | to agents in 

wit t report-an ttle ‘ 
recoil. Its bullet is more reliable unoccupied 
than a 22 calibre and the barrel territory. 


does not foul as rapidly. It 
will kill cleanly and quickly 
without tearing. Smokeless 
powder can be used in a large 
variety of loads, and the 
ammunition is cheap. 


ALL MARLINS 
Rifles or Shot Guns, have a 
SOLID TOP ACTION and 
eject at the side. 


















This shows an actual test; 
| the “Parlor Car” rider rode comfortably over 

the ties as fast as the rider of a plain wheel 
| on the path, whose hands shook visibly. 





Our Hygienic Frame made cycles 
| | easier. Adding these forks makes 
Pierce Cycles luxurious. Abso- / 
lutely rigid in steering—easy as 
a buggy in riding, as superior / 
asa brougham to adirt cart. 4 
We make a complete line 
of highest grade chain or 
chainless cycles, with or @f@ 
without these features. wN 





on arms and ammunition, with colored cover 
by Osthaus, mailed for 3 stamps. 


See nan nee eee 


CO CATALOG, an illustrated encyclopedia 


Ask for the 
“* Special Com- 
Sort" Catalog. 











How Mr. Phillips did his first work asa | —_———— - J | GEO. N. PIERCE COMP’Y, Buffalo, N.Y. 
newspaper man makes an interesting story. - | 
He graduated at Princeton University in | 50 MILES & ee PATENT SECURED Sa 


1887, and went to Cincinnati, ambitious to | 
begin a newspaper career. : 

‘I tried to get work on the principles set 
forth by Mark Twain,’’ he said. ‘‘ You 
remember that Mark Twain declares that if a | 

| young man really wants work in a certain | / 
line, he can get it if he is willing to do it | 
without pay. He will in that way get a foot- 
hold and experience, and after a while the | 

| opportunity for pay will come. 

**Well, I got on the staff of one of the 
Cincinnati papers precisely in that way: by 
beginning without any salary. But after two 
weeks the managing editor said to the city 
editor: 

“** Better discharge Phillips; he’ll never 
make a newspaper man; can’t write; hasn’t 
got it in him.’ 

** But the city editor — mighty fine chap; I 
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to patentability. 
| Send for our Guide Book and What To Invent, finest publications 
ever issued for free distribution. Patents secured through us ad- 
vertised without charge in The Patent Record. SAMPLE COPY 


FREE. ¥ VANS, WILKENS & ©O., Washington, D. C. 
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* 
Motor Bicycle 
Makes an average of 35 miles an hour over most any sort 
of road without effort and with 


PERFECT SAFETY 
The Mitchell is a Bicycle Automobile built for one; is 
always under perfect control ; as simple in operating as an 
ordinary wheel. It is built for wear and tear and not fora 
toy, and is FULLY GUARANTEED. 
sent free. Manufactured only by 
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WISCONSIN WHEEL WORKS, Dept. E, Racine, Wis. 








| often think of him—said: ‘Oh, let's give 
him another trial. He isn’t costing anything 
but the paper he writes on. Let’s try him 
for another week.’ 

** And about the end of that week I wrote a 
story that pleased them—it was a mighty 
poor story, I know, but I remember it as if it 
were only yesterday—it was about a man 
who played the piano so hard and so continu- 
ously that he couldn’t do any work. j 

‘Well, that was the chance I needed, for | 
the story tickled the city editor and the man- | 
aging editor, too, and [ suddenly found 
myself promoted to what seemed plutocratic | 
affluence, for I was given a salary of ten dol- 
lars a week for work that I was eager to do.’’ 

Mr. Phillips has been a New York news- 
paper man since 1890, and, as his recent 
series of articles in THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post plainly showed, is a sincere admirer of 



























An answer to every movement_made by 
the body is found in the action of ident 
Suspender. Al! strain is relieved. No other 
suspender is built on the same principle as 


PRESIDENT 


Suspender 


Every pair is guaranteed. Look for * President” on 


the buckles. Trimmings cannot rust. New model now 
ready for men of heavy work ; also small size for youths. 
The price is 60c. If the nearest dealer can't supply you, 
send the price direct to us and receive a pair of new design 
by mail postpaid. 


C. A. EDGARTON MPG. CO., Box 231, Shirley, Mass. 














There isn’t a Man or Woman 
who buys this publication but is 
interested directly or indirectlyin * 


Men’s Smart Clothes | 


And, the only ready-to-wear 
; smart clothes are those which 
bear this label : 





Stein-Bloch clothes are a bit 
more costly perhaps than other 
makes, but they ssess quali- 
ties of styles, serviceability and 
fit that are practically priceless. § 

Write for our beautifully illus-  ; 





, trated publication ‘‘Concerning } 
= Smart Clothes,’ series K. It’s | 
iM), free. 


Suits and Top-Coats 3 
‘ $15.00 to $35.00 | 


*) = THE STEIN-BLOCH COMPANY 
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WHOLESALE TAILORS 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK ( { 








For Those Who 
Want the Best 


Experience and critical discernment add empha- 
sis to our claims for the ** Recreation Launch.’’ 

In grace and beauty of design, in thoroughness 
of construction and finish, in first cost and future 
maintenance, it excels all others. 


Simplicity of Operation 


is another feature that will appeal to you. ‘There 
is that Safety, Certainty and Security so essen- 
tial in a pleasure craft. 

Send 10c. for compiete Launch Catalogue “J.” 


WESTERN GAS ENGINE CO., Mishawaka, Ind. 





We make everything, from a 16 ft. 
each the best of its kind, 


lauifth to a cruiser, and 
* The 16-footer,” the biggest, safest, 
hancdsomest, completest of ‘its size, and a half to three-fourths 


mile faster per hour. Our FREE illustrated catalogue tells all 
about it— good winter reading. Send for it NOW. 


TRUSCOTT BOAT MPG. CO., St. Joseph, Mich. 
Screws on in 
pi 


$3.00 Coaster Brake s-:"r"s 


Usual sprocket. Any one can apply it. For free booklet and 
Particulars, address CANFIELD BRAKE CO., Corning, N. Y. 





Fits any hub. 








the ‘‘new journalism,’’ with which he has | 
been connected for the greater part of his | 
dozen years in the metropolis. ‘‘I look on | 
the new journalism as a tremendous force for | 
the public good,’’ he says; ‘‘ of course it has | 
faults, but it achieves striking results in the | 


| interests of the people.’’ 


Mr. Phillips is tall and slender, and of an | 
attractive personality. His next novel, which 
is to be published within a few weeks, com- 
bines Americanism with old-time romance, for 


| in it the hero, a man from Chicago, crosses 


the ocean and falls in love with a charming 


| girl of title, in a German principality which, 
| from its name, exists only in the imagination 


of the novelist. The title of the book, Her 
Serene Highness, bears in itself a delightful 
suggestion of charm. 


The Leopard’s Spots 


It smacks so much of a publisher’s notice 
to say that a certain book ‘‘ fills a long-felt 
want”? that I shall not say it of The 
Leopard’s Spots ( Doubleday, Page & Co. ). 
Nor would it be entirely true, for though it 
fills a want, that want has been and is still 
unfelt by those who need the book most. 

But I shall be speaking only the truth if I 
say that to read the book, nay, to learn cer- 
tain portions of it by heart, would be a liberal 


| education, for most of the stern facts mar- 
; Shaled by the author are quite unknown to 


even the so-called enlightened people; even 
the thinking classes of the North. 

I am not, at this point, urging the reader to | 
accept the author as a novelist, but rather as 
an historian. I do not urge a belief in the 
author’s radical views nor an acceptance of 
the author's radical remedy. I simply say: 
‘“‘Here is a human document. You think 
you know all that is to be said on this sub- 
ject. Read it and find how little you know | 


| of the real truth of any part of the subject.’’ 


I boldly say that if there is one subject more 
than another upon which the North as a class 
is totally ignorant, it is the subject of the | 
negro in his relation to the white population | 
of the South. From long residence in the | 
South I might with equal truthfulness assert 
that the South is quite as exquisitely igno- 
rant of the real North, and makes no allow- 
ance for its lack of knowledge, its mistaken 
motives and its real nobility of purpose. 
The South refuses to believe that good and 
kind intentions could be at the foundation 
of all the evil resulting from Northern well- 


| meant interference with a problem which the 
| South can solve only if let alone. 


In The Leopard’s Spots the hitherto 


silent, misunderstood and maligned South 


‘| lifted in dignity in its defense. 
| mass of readers will condemn the book as too | 


has found a fiery pen and an eloquent voice 
The general | 


radical, prejudiced and highly colored. ], | 
for one, from absolute knowledge of my facts, 

do not hesitate to say that the book is moder- | 
ate in tone considering what might have been 


| written. } 


| a history quite unknown to most readers. 
| gives a wholly new point of view. 





In reading it you forget that it is a novel. 
There are pages upon pages of history, but of 
It 
Mr. Dixon 
boldly takes two of the characters of Uncle | 
Tom’s Cabin and makes his story, if nota 
sequel to that famous novel, at least an 
answer to the question it forever raised in the 
history of our nation. For this reason most 
readers will forget that they are reading fic- 
tion. It reads like an impassioned speech 
or public address, embellished with personal 
anecdotes as illustrations. There are one or 
two love scenes of power, and its construction 
is remarkable for an author’s first attempt. 

The book will open the eyes of Northern 
readers in a thousand ways to the peculiari- 
ties of the South if they read it with unprej- 
udiced, receptive minds. 

For instance, the North will find it hard to 
believe that so contradictory a character, so 
prejudiced, yet so generous, so proud of his 
daughter, yet so cruel to her, could exist as 
old General Worth. But he is typical. 

I wonder if the North will bring its truth- 
loving, fair-minded spirit of justice to bear 
upon this picture and will dare to hear the 
other side. Up North we hear one side until | 
we almost believe that this is the one ques- 
tion which has no other side. But whether 
you believe it all, accept it all, or like it all, 
have the justice to read it. It cannot fail to 
hold for each reader some one new thought, 
some one new fact, some one new reason. 
Those of purely Northern blood have put the 
question. For thirty-five years those of | 
purely Southern blood have held their peace | 
and struggled. Now for the first time there | 
speaks through the medium of the novel 
the history of thirty-five awful, never-to-be- 
forgotten years. —Lilian Bell. 
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Full Fenders, Oil Burning Lamps, Spring Cushions, 
Full Bolted Wheels, 14s Steel 
Fine Finish. 

Our Complete FREE Vehicle and Harness Catalogue gives 
of these and many other styles. Write for it NOW. 





PAY ONE PROFIT— SAVE TWO 


By our Manufacturer’s One Profit selling system you can buy 
Vehicles and Harness direct of us and save the Jobbers’ and Retailers’ 
i Freight ? Yes, you pay the freight, but se does the dealer. 
If he pays it he charges you a profit on freight also. 


Distance Axles, 
End or Side Bar Springs, Hick- 
ory Gear Woods, Full Bolted 
Hickory Wheels. 


CANOPY TOP SURREY, $5965 


Axles, End or Brewster Springs, 
Every Vehicle Guaranteed Two Years. 


SUTCLIFFE & CoO.., Louisville, Ky. 
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Spring Cushions, 
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The Ralston Shoe, 


Blucher Oxford, Gordon Last, Heavy Sole, Pateat Kid 


A very stylish shoe, and a special favorite with young 
men. Trust them to find out the makers of “‘ proper”’ shapes! 

The reason why all Ralston shoes, for men and women, are 
so comfortable and need no breaking in is found in the lasts 
—really anatomical, truly ‘‘foot-formed.” 
material are as good as any $5 shoe, and no $3.50 shoe is 
“in it” with them. 


YOU BY MAIL, if none of 


Ralston Health Shoemakers, Campello, Mass. 


The work and 


about the latest styles and how WS FIT 
ur local agents are near you, and guarantee satisfaction 
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THE HOME STUDY LAW SCHOOL | 
Special $5.00 Offer-—— 


to new students enrolling within 30 days. Write 

at once for FREE particulars. Preliminary course 

entirely by correspondence. Individual instruc- 

tien. This is worth immediate attention. | 
HOME STUDY LAW SCHOOL 

201 Atheneum Bullding Chicago, Ul. 
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Criticised, Corrected and Placed 
Writers advised by expert literary work- 
ers, thorough!y in touch with leading 
publishers, and familias with their 
wants. Sales negotiated. Terms very 
moderate. Write for booklet descri- 
bing Depaxtinent of Maauscripts of the 
Scheel of Journalism. 
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with the finish on your floors, 
or are not entirely pleased with 
their appearance, it is certain you 
have not used Liquid Granite, 
the finest Floor Finish ever intro- LIVE LONG 
duced. Never Leak Never Sink 
Bia Never Rust Cost Less 
Finished samples of wood and Steel has sovenieeas = building of 
instructive pamphlet on the warships and ocean greyhounds. It proves 
- Homer Bassford care of natural wood floors equally superior in small boats. The cost 
sent free for the asking of Steel Boats is less than that of wood 
Copyrighted, 1900, by Tar U. 8. Pravinc Caap Co., Cincinnati. O* to the southwest of the city of St. ; bette Michiows Steel Beat Co., 127 1 Jeffer- 
; Louis, on high ground, from which one 4 
may see the distant towers of the town, BERRY BROTHERS, Limited een rye ‘illustrated soutite ns 
there is a well-kept farm that is known up Varnish Manufacturers steel boats designed in many graceful 
The Yacht Card Back. and down the ancient Gravois road as the models for livery, pleasure, hunting or 
. P Grant place. Across the road from the farm New York CHICAGO fishing. They are light, easy to handle 
Bright and breezy. Admired | there is a nursery of new trees, and up a private Boston CINCINNATI and will not sink if filled with water. 
for its novelty and beauty. | road to the north there isa cleared spot, in the PHILADELPHIA St. Louis Our Steel Launches 
P centre of which is an abandoned cellar, in BALTIMORE San FRANCISCO equipped with our % to 60 horse-power 
Appropriate for use at out- | which there now grows a vagrant peach tree. gasoline motors, are as far in advance of 
door card parties. One of | Twenty yards away there is a well, covered Factory and Main Office, Detroit others as our steel row boats. 
h » desi thich k | by stout boards, and all around there are Speedy, Staunch and Graceful 
the new esigns which make | lilac bushes that have weathered so many 
| years that they have grown into widened AS IT LOOKS 
clumps. You Can 
oO ni i ess The house that once stood above the cellar | Know 
| was of logs, and there were two rooms and a | Just . 
central passage in it: The house, called a | y~ 
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Simpson Grant. A few years ago this cabin | OVeT forty years You 


Go 


‘ was carefully taken down and moved several 
so preferable and appropriate | miles to the east, where it was set up on the 


: : a grounds of a gentleman who has preserved 
for social use. Other designs: the relic as it was forty years ago. 
Rookwood Indian, Old Mill, When the young soldier Grant came back | 
om : | from the Mexican War he left the army and | 
ucorge Washington, Rube, took up the life of an agriculturist. He had 
Sitting Bull, Spinning Wheel, — : mp 9 or ne a. 

: : is colonel to im that glory lay ahead o 
Delft and others, in rich colors. him, and there was no one sorrier than this 
Thin, crisp and flexible. Gold commander when Grant definitely determined 
to change the course of his career. 
edges. Sold by dealers. Judge Andrew Shores, of Clayton, a few 
miles north of the Grant place, told a friend 
not long ago that he was present at Jefferson 
Barracks on the morning that Colonel 
Cumming and the young soldier took leave 
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It is reliable and doubles the pleasures of driving by 
| showing exactly how far you go. Reads in plain numerals. 
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VEEDER MFG. CO., 1 Sargeant St., Hartford, Conn. 
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Gold Medal, Buffalo, 1901. 
Grand Prix, Paris, 1900. 
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Highest Award, Chicago, 1803. | of each other. Select a pen for your writing trom teed ao aa tek 
“They called Grant Captain in those days,’’ | g sample card of special numbers for cor- two legal blisk droves, 
says Judge Shores. He was a strong young boxes, hang-over front, 


respondence. 12 pens for 6c., postpaid. A center drawer, doeu- 
ment file, card index 
drawer and other fea- 
tures ~ illustrated. It is 
48 in. long, 30 in. wide, 


Cut this — and send with 2c. enn, 4 fellow with a close-cropped beard, a quiet eye | 
for book, Entertaining with Cards, and a quieter tongue. When I saw him talk- | 
containing many novel ideas for enter- ing to his commander down at the Barracks, 

















ni 3 ° ; eo : os : : 47 in. high. Sent 
taining with cards; and a single full and w hen I learned that he was about to leave SPENCERIAN PEN CO. daindn diitinatieeeiadeninines Cee 
size sample Yacht card. the army for the oT of a farmer in d. new | <a not ay am _ Pay Rectang gotess. Ask for 
ountry, I wondered how long the hands that atalogue No, 93, or House Furniture Catalogue No 
THE U. S. PLayinG CarD Co. Pree sdb s 349 Broadway NEW YORK CITY E. H. STAFFORD & BROTHER 
ae cone nad known gloves and comfortable quarters 18-30 Yen Buren 86 oht 
Department 18 Cincinnati, U. S. A. would stand the strain of ax and grubbing : 





| hoe, Soon afterward, when I learned that 
Mr. Dent had set aside eighty acres of forbid- 
ding forest primeval for his soldier son-in-law 
I shook my head again, and began to wonder 
when the youth would change his mind. But 
he fooled all of us, and when I found that this | 
| West Point young man had actually gone into 





$8.00 


To Protect Your 
Valuables 


from fire, water and curious 
people. Mortgayes, deeds, 
abstracts,money, insurance 

pers, etc., etc., should 





To introduce our new, serviceable and healthful 


BRUSSELETTE ART RUGS 


Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on 
both sides and in all colors and sizes. 
Easily kept clean and warranted to out- 
wear Lishor-priced carpets. Sent prepaid 








the woods and attacked the trees I was better be kept in to any point east of the Rocky Mountains. 

prepared for all the great news that came to | MEILINK’S on A Og oy 
| me in the years that followed. The property Fire and Water Proof actual colors sent free. 

that Grant undertook to clear, and did clear, Vault Sanitary Mfg. Company “Palteasipaia Par’ 











Keep your business or personal 
affairs private at home or at 


your ofkce. 2 ST 


was thick with underbrush and towering 
trees. Grant got the brush out, took the 











5 ; We this box absol fire and water proof. Best 
trees first from a high spot of ground, | material and bit ceca oe Bvt finished, Inside . + 
= smoothed the logs and asked his neighbors | size 10% 26% x5 — weight about 5 Ibe. Also larger sioes, Short Stor Writers 
ofr lw 1 5 sak @ * | nt ight east ississt ver for only $8.00 y 
million ew egttaigt nally mene Ppa, to a house raising. Two of the men who (your name PetGtshed in gold for cents extra). Moncey 


To further introduce them we offer our Great Trial helped to raise that house are still living — back if not the best value you ever saw. Booklet free. % Our course of study in Short Story Writing, 





Collection —16 famous W. & C. Roses, $1.00. This 2 : THE MEILINK MFG. CO., SPECIALTY MFRS. b= charge of successful authors, is absolute- 
y collection includes varieties truly great in form, color- Asa Tesson and John Parke, both very old 1022 Jackron Street, Tolede, Ohio tree to all yearly subscri ribers to “ Gardi- 
ing, vigor and hardiness. They will bloom freely this residents of this county. . ly fr Magazine,” and we buy and priut all 








All different kind ly labeied. St eam : 
sieataomtneineuninateniettinn Weamiian ‘* While Grant was engaged in the work of 


postage paid, to any part of the U.'., satisfaction and setting up his home he had to live. Down 


satisfactogsy work of our students. 

Send for free circular; or better yet add 10 
cents for a sample copy of “Gardiner’s Mag- 
azine” or $1 for a year’s subscription, in- 
cluding free course in Short Story Writing. 
Address GARDINER’S MAGAZINE 

Ga B, 320 Broadway NEW YORK é 


Bre: i iim BD 


safe arrival guaranteed. Mr. Seymour F. Frasick, 
East Rockaway, N.Y., writes: “ Your great Trial 
Collection of Roses reached me safely by mail. Every 
plant lived, has grown finely and bloomed continu- 

would not sell the collection for five times 





FREE with every order for the above the great new 
Rose Yellow Maman Cechet as one of the 16 varieties 
and a return check good for 25 cents on next order, 
provided you mention where you saw this advertise- 
ment. The 334 Annual Edition of Our New Guide to 
Rese Culture, 114 pages—tells how to grow, and 
describes our famous roses and all other flowers worth 
growing —free with every order fur the above. <A/se 
Sree on request. Ask for it. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa. 
Established 1850. 70 Greenhouses. 


any kind bought at big prices. 
IN Low nickel coin and list 
rices we pay, 10 cents. 
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$i ing lists f 
OOIN COMPANY, 1001 Pine Street, St. 











LAUNCHES 
Steam and Sail Yachts, Row Boats, Canoes 
Our catalogue gives the truth in de- A R E i \' D 4 R ° 
tail about the best boats built. 


Write for it to-day. Address and sell direct on Days’ Free Trial 
RACINE BOAT MPG. CO., Box P, Racine, Wis. |B yccary Sata wens ‘or sana un: 


Time to buy that carriage or buggy. We make a full line 








nual catalog. Mailed free. 


n Bookkeeping, Kalamazoo Carriage & Harness Mig, gy 
Trial Lessons Free ssnsisec" | Bh costtce i, Ketamenoe, ik 
. Address W Commereial Pioneers of the Free Trial Plan, : 
Louis, Mo. A CORNER IN THE GRANT CABIN Mail pigootment — nev illiamspeort, Pa. 






































No. 260. Cracker Jar. Ellsmere Pattern 
Every Piece is a Work of Art 


The clearness, brilliancy, perfection of 
cutting and beauty of design for which 


Cu 
bb Glass 


is justly celebrated, has made it the standard. 


The Libbey 


name 
is a guarantee of perfection. 


engraved on 
every piece 


The leading dealer in each city selis it. 
Booklet “ Things Beautiful '’ sent on request. 


Libbey Glass Co., Dept. M, Toledo, Ohio 








The American $40 Typewriter | 


Five years have been spent in perfect- 
ing a standard keyboard, high-speed, 
heavy manifolding machine, which can 
be sold for a popular price, and will, at 
the same time, meet every requirement 
of busy men and women. 

The AMERICAN is a type bar machine, 
built of the finest materials by skilled 
machinists. An illustrated catalogue ex- 
plaining its simple and correct construc- 
tion mailed free to readers of THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post, together with 
our guarantee and special trial offer. 


$60 LESS THAN OTHER HIGH- 
GRADE MACHINES 
The American Typewriter Co., 264 Broadway, N.Y.City 








Here is a chance for $20 in cash) 
and a $5 Columbia Zither FREE 


We offer to THE SATURDAY EVENING Post read- 
ers who buy one of our No. 3 Columbia Zithers b 
way. 1902, an opportunity to get their money back 
and $20, $10 or $5 besides. It is worth $1 to every 
competitor, whether successful or not. Every 
bright person will be interested in this competition. 
You won’t have to bother roar friends about selling 
something for us.~ Just a little brain- work, 
and the cleverest get the prizes. 


Send to-day for full particulars 
You ought to have a Columbia Zither. 
It is welcome in every home. Educational 
and entertaining. Can be played 
without a teacher. Our Zithers are 
world-renowned for quality of tone 
and superior workmanship. 

For information about com- 
petition, address 
THE PHONOHARP CO. 


owt ey St. 


The “BEST” Light 


Superior to Electricity and costs 
less than Kerosene Oil. ‘The won- 
der of the age! Each Lamp a 
Miniature Gas Works. SELL AT 
SIGHT. 

No Odor! No Smoke! No Dirt! 
Perfectly safe. Over 100 different 
styles for Indoor and Outdoor 
use. Agents coin money. Write 


The Best Light Co. 
5-25 East Sth St. 
































Large profits and 
permanent in- 


Profits: come by selling 


our Identification Outfits, Key Tag and 

Pocket Book with Special $1000.00 Acci- 

dent and Health Insurance Policy. 
FRANKLIN H. HOUGH 


COMMERCIAL REGISTRY CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
Washington, D. 0. 


PATENTS es= =" 











patent is allowed. Write for “INVENTOR’S GUIDE.” 





| props, 


| to the mines. 


the Gravois road three or four miles there 
were coal mines that needed props. The 
stout oak of the smaller trees on the ‘ eighty’ 
were good for this, and the mine owners were 
willing enough to pay a fair price for the 
delivered at the mines. So Grant 
hitched up a roan horse and a speckled horse 
that he owned or had use of, and loading the 
timbers that he had himself cut he drove down 
No one remembers that Grant 
ever got on top of one of these loads. He 
used to say that the horses had enough to do 
to pull the heavily loaded wagon without hav- 
ing the extra burden of a stout man, quite 
able to carry himself. So, summer and 
winter, the young soldier-farmer walked. 
Sometimes he took firewood all the way to 


| St. Louis.’’ 


The Webers were near neighbors of the 


| Dents, living in a little one-story house that 
| still stands at the foot of a picturesque hill. 


The elder Weber was a cabinet-maker, and 
when he went to the Dent home to repair and 


| tune the piano he took his young son with 





him. One day, with his plane, the cabinet- 
maker drew out a long and fine shaving that 
curled up as it fell. Miss Dent, afterward 
Mrs. Grant, fastened it to the Weber boy’s 
hair and called him the “‘little curly-headed 
carpenter,’’? a name that clung to him for 
many a year. It happened, too, that Grant 
was known up and down the Gravois road. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 





When he had got as far as the Weber home | 


on his way to the mines or to town he would 
stop, as a rule, and ask for a cup, for there 


was a well not far away, a well that is there | 


yet, just as it used to be but for a rickety 
chain-top that bears a later date. 





JUST AS IT USED TO BE 


Henry Weber, who was the “‘little curly- 
headed carpenter,’’ has many pleasant recol- 
lections of ‘‘ Captain’’ Grant. 

‘*John Parke,’’ says Mr. Weber, ‘‘ manned 


That is to say, he superintended the placing 
of the logs at one of the four corners. Three 
other men occupied similar positions at the 
other corners. The logs were hewed and 


ready, a good dinner and supper were pro- | 


vided, and the neighbors did the work. In 
the evening there was what was sometimes 





called a ‘frolic’ by the country-folk of the | 


period; a dance and ‘ party’ for the young | 


people. ‘It is my recollection that Captain 
Grant did no work on that day,’ said Mr. 
Parke recently. ‘He had planned every- 
thing and there were no hitches, but he did 
not put his hands to the work. He merely 
saw that everything was in ship-shape, and 


most of the day he did not even put in an | 


appearance. He seemed to have every con- 
fidence in the plans that he had laid out. 
Since then I have understood more of his 
methods at that simple house-raising than I 
understood at the time. 

“** About a year afterward, as I was passing 
the Grant “‘eighty,’’ I saw the Captain at work 
in one of his little fields. I hailed him and 
he nodded in a friendly way, as much as to 
ask me to come over. _ I walked up to where 
he was at work, bending over the rows. He 
told me that he had a new kind of bean that 
he expected to turn out pretty well, and that 
he was anxious to get the entire field planted 
before a certain date. It was about noon and 
when the sun got just right overhead I said: 

“**** Well, Cap’n, let’s go over to the house 
and get something to eat.’’ 

***** Can’t do it,’? he said; ‘* I’ve got to 
get these beans in, and until I see my way 
clear to get the job finished on time I won’t 
eat dinner.’’’’’ 

Year after year there are pilgrimages to 
the farm-home of Grant, the farmer-soldier. 
Many visitors go out from St. Louis, visitors 
from every part of the country; but the greater 
number by far are officers of the United States 
Army, who journey over from Jefferson 
Barracks for a walk about the grounds that 
were once under the personal cultivation 
of their army’s greatest leader. 
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Malleable Iron 
and Steel 


Monarc 


Direct 
at 


Ranges | 


Wholesale Price *° x3" 


Monarch Ranges are made of Refined Air Blast Malleable Iron 
in connection with Polished Range Body Steel. They will not 
crack, warp, nor break. Have no paint nor enamel to 
burn off. All seams and joints are reinforced with 
malleable iron frames, making the range as tight and 
solid as a steam boiler. Burn any kind of fuel. They 
soon save their entire cost. You can never know 
what absolute satisfaction is until you have a Monarch. 


Special Free Trial 


If your dealer does not handle 
Monarch Ranges, we will ship at the 
wholesale price, freight prepaid, with- 
out one cent in advance. Deposit with the Railroad Agent or bank 
the price, to be held for you while you give the range thirty days’ 
test. If then, for any reason, you would rather have your money back 
than keep the range, return it to the railroad station, get your 
money, and the range will be sent back at our expense. 
















Send at once for “A Talk to the Point” and 
Monarch catalogue with wholesale prices, and 


make a selection. 
Freight paid 400 miles 












Monarch water fronts heat 
water quickly 


Malleable Iron Range Co. 


133 Lake Street, Beaver Dam, Wis. 





iim) Toy Monarch Free 


Not a picture but a per- 
fect reproduction of 
SJ range. Send three (3) 
two-cent stamps for post- 
age and packing. 

















Most Attractive Desigas. Lowest Prices. Free Delivery 


Wood Mantels 


We are supplying individuals and contractors in every section 
of the countr 
ever shown. 


Beautiful Oak Mantels, complete with tiles and grate, $13.50 to $150.00. This 


with the handsomest line of Mantele 
his illustration gives a fair idea of our prices. 


style, No. 702, quartered oak, piano finish, 7 ft. 4 in. high, 5 ft $ 
wide, French beveled mirror 18 x 40 in., lower columns 4 in., 35 00 
upper columns 3% in., complete with best tiles and grate, will ° 
be delivered free to any station east of the Mississippi River on receipt of $35.00. 
Freights prorated to other points. 

Don’t buy until you see our handsome Datalogne 

showing fifty new designs at equally low deliy 

ered prices. Sent FREE. Address Department F 
Cc. F. BROWER & CO. Lexington, Ky. 


wed 





The name ‘Pat-! 
TON’s SUN PROOP’’on | 
a can of paint stands | 
for 5 years’ guaranty 
'—and this guarant 

one corner of Grant’s cabin at the ‘ raising.’ | 8 y 


'means something. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., General Distributers. 


PATTON PAINT Co., 


DA 


R= U eR 


IDS 


Cannot collapse, gives a constant flog, prevents 

| choking. All on account of the Httle collar. 

At your druggists, or send 2c. for a sample; 60c. 

for a dozen. 

FREE —‘“ Mother's Free Library " (6 booklets). 
DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., 18 Milk St., Boston 





Send 
for Book of Paint Knowledge and Advice, free, to 
. 231 Lake St., Milwaukee, Wis. 








LIGHTNING 





























REEZER. 
L . 
Free White 
fund cedar pails with 
sea” electric - welded are THE BEST 






Best beans only are used. 
E_xtra care exercised in blending. 
Cocoa shells and dirt are removed. 
AXdulterations not permitted. 
Ise of most improved machinery. 
tandard of merit— our watchword. 
Endless watchfulness during manufacture. 


Cost no more than others 


round hoops that cannot 
fall off—con- 
trolled by makers 
of the “Lightning’ 
Recipes for frozen desserts 
in “Freezers an 
Freezing"’— free. 


North Bros. Mfg. Co. 
PHILADELPHIA 























“DO NOT STAMMER 


4 YOU CAN BE CURED.” 


Dr. Winston, Principal Valley Seminary, 
Waynesboro, Va., was cured by Dr. Johnston 
after stammering fifty years. Have cured 
hundreds of others. Send for new 80-page 
book. E. S. Dam gy President and 


‘ounder, Philadelphia In- 
[18m veer] Year 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Crayon, Pastel, Water Taught by Mail 


Colors and Miniatures 
Private, personal instruction and criticism, covering all pro- 
fessional or amateur training. Diplomas issued. Positions 
secured. State your wants definitely, when writing for free 
prospectus. 

American School of Art and Photography 
Incorporated Box 1006, Scranton, Pa. 



























ABSOLUTE RANGE PERFECTION! 


and 1043 Spring Garden St., 
SOLD FOR CASH OR ON MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


Sx montis Tarn CLAPP’S IDEAL STEEL RANGE 


money 
SIX MONTHS’ TRIAL if 


is not perfectly satisfactory toyou. My superiorlocation, in Ohio, on Lake Erie, 
where iron, steel, coal freights and skilled labor are cheapest and best, en 
ables me to manufacture the best possible range at the lowest price. Largest, 
most complete range factory, run by men of 20 years’ experience, insures your 

tting the “top notch” in range construction at a positive saving of $10 to $20. 
Send for my complete catalogue free, of all styles and sizes, and book descri- 
bing the good and bad points of a steel range, which you should see whether 
you buy of me or not. All printed matter and photos free. 


My Motto: The Golden Rule and the BEST for the LEAST money 
Cc. D. CLAPP, Practical Steve and Range Man, 627 Summit St. TOLEDO, OM10 
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Accident: Proof Crib 








ge Set 





THE FOSTER IDEAL CRIB 


protects the child from accident when alone. It 
does the work of a maid by day and serves as an 
annex to the mother’s bed at night. The sides 
may be raised or lowered at will. The spindles 
are but 4 inches apart. The head and foot 44 inches 
high and the sides 22 inches above the high-grade, 
woven-wire spring. These dimensions are abso- 
lute proof against accidents and you will find 
them only in the Foster Ideal Crib. ‘These cribs 
are finished in white or colors. interprising 
dealers sell them. If yours don't we will supply 
you direct. In either case send for our free boo 

let, “ Wide Awake Facts About Si/eep.” 


FOSTER BROTHERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
4 Broad Street, Utica, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Famous Foster Ideal Spring Beds 











Butchers 
Boston Polish 


Is the best finish made for 
FLOORS, Interior Wood- 
work and Furniture 
Not brittle: will neither scratch 
nor deface like shellac or var- 
nish. Is not soft and sticky like beeswax. Per- 
fectly transparent, preserving the natural color and 
beauty of the wood. Without doubt the most 
economical! and satisfactory PoLisH kuown for 

Harr - Woop FLoors. 
For sale by dealers in Painters’ Supplies. 


Send for our FREE BCOKLET telling of the many 
advantages of BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH. 


The Butcher Polish Co., 356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 





























A positive relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING 
and SUNBURN, and all afflic- 
tions of the skin. 

“ A little higher in price than 
worthless substitutes, but a reason 
for it." Removes all odor of per- 









































Ss Spiration. Delightful after shaving. 
»" =e GET MENNEN’S (the original) 
Bold everywhere or mailed for 25¢. Sample free. 
P Every part aSpring. Noiseless. Three()seats 
finished. Adjustable canopy and seats. 
Fine all year ornament for your lawn. 
Who will be first? Send for Illustrated 
Booklet of all styles Swings and 
‘To write for our 260- page free book. 
PAY Tells how men with small capital 
A oda «A or STEREOPTICON. 
MeALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., New York 
im selecting i papers, ask for our new booklet, « Some. 
New Wall 4 ome “ It contains sixteen color plates and 
The Pitteberg Wall Paper Co., New Brighton, Pa. 
Ea i 
Study French at Home ***”. "94 224 
For particulars and circular address 
Correspondence School of Freach, 198 West 89th St., New York 
of health and 
rest for mind and 
body. — fy wili agree. Bookiet 
BEN SANITARIUM, Hornelisville, N.Y. 
eer ame at Penna. Collage 
“Pessident Gloeed a Be on 
An Education Without Cost 
TME SATURDAY EVENING POST offers a full course 
country in return for 
If you are interested send a line addressed to 


GERNAR®? MENNEN ©O., 10 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 
Room for entire family. Handsomely 
One®! SPECIAL PRICE 4: town. 
moe Settees. 
D. H. BAUSMAN, Bausman (Lanc. Co.), Pa. 
can make money with a MAGIC 
To Avoid Perplexity 
sensible Wall Paper talke by Ellis Parker Butier. 
thorough course. 
Come Here! ‘sticsis'sa" 
Sree. 
remarry e c" > * ay pms es Brown, Phila., Pa. 
(all expenses paid) in any college or conservatory in the 
work done magazine. 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 

















| South Africa. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


A WOMAN’S 
WASHINGTON 


(Continued from Page &) 


‘**T wonder if you know, Doctor Mackay- 
Smith, what strength I get from this little 
church of yours. Some days, when the strain 
and stress of this war seem more than I can 
bear, I step to one of the upper front win- 
dows of the White House and look across at 
the little dome of this church just rising up 
above the trees, and I gaze until I gather 
courage and power to go on.’’”’ 

We were all silent for a moment, paying 
the tribute of full hearts. I continued: 

‘Doctor Mackay-Smith said that one 
Sunday morning when Bishop Potter preached 
he sent word over to the White House to in- 
vite Mr. McKinley to attend, and that as soon 
as his little daughter, Gladys, heard that the 
President would sit in their pew she asked 
permission to be allowed to sit next to the 
President. The permission was granted, and 
all during service Gladys never took her eyes 
off him. When the service was over and 
those in the pew arose preparatory to the 
President’s departure, she put her hand out 
timidly and laid it on the President’s coat- 
sleeve to detain him a minute; then she said 
in a whisper of anxiety: 

‘** Mr. McKinley, is it true that you have 
given the order to shoot the poor sentinel who 
fell asleep at his post out in the Philippines? 


This is. Christmas time, you know, Mr. 
McKinley.’ 
*** My child,’ said the President, laying his 


hand over hers and bending down so that 
only she could hear, ‘it is not true that the 
sentinel is condemned to be shot; but, if it 
were true, your intercession should not be in 
vais.” 

““It was odd that the memorial service the 
other day,’’ said the Senator, ‘‘ was on the 
twentieth anniversary of the eulogy that 
James G. Blaine pronounced upon Garfield in 
the very same hall, and odder still that 
William McKinley had been on that occasion, 
twenty years ago, chairman of the committee 
that had the Garfield memorial service in 
charge.”’ 

After a moment or two of silence Robert 
said, as though it were but a short step from 
our late war to the South African troubles: 

‘*T tell you what: a man hardly knows, or 
a nation either, what course to steer these 
days when a conflict is going on such as in 
I was invited to meet these 


| Boer envoys the other night, Wolmarans and 


Wessels, and two or three others in their 
train, DeBruyn, Van Broekhuizen and Doctor 
Mueller, and od 

Robert hesitated, then hurried on with 
more impetuosity than is usual with him: 

‘* Although my sympathies, so far as the 
head is concerned, were not affected, I con- 





| fess to a sense of a decided pulling at my 


heartstrings as I shook hands with those 
swart, clear-eyed, earnest and intense comers 
from the tip of Africa. As never before, I 
was impressed with the soul absorption of 


| these people in the distressing war which is 


| turning. The more 


devastating their country and rounding up 
their women and children in Concentration 
camps, after the Spanish fashion, which we 
so roundly denounced but a few short years 
ago. Great, big, stern and sterling-looking 
Wessels seemed to me like a man in whom 
there was neither shade nor variableness of 
intellectual-appearing 
Wolmarans seemed like one crying in the 
wilderness, and Van Broekhuizen, the ‘ fight- 
ing parson,’ as they call him, who was in the 
field five months, captured and banished, was 
a veritable mixture of the ethereal and the 
intensely practical. 

ace Yes,’ 


said he, as I shook his hand, ‘I | 


am called the fighting parson, and I am proud | 


of it. Our people think that a parson is no 
good unless he can fight as well as preach; 


and,’ he added, ‘I like you; you shake 
hands like a Boer.’ 

“When I reminded him,’’ continued | 
Robert, ‘‘of Bishop Leonidas Polk, of 


Louisiana, who left his diocese to become a 


| General in the Confederate Army and to die 


in battle, he put out his hand and shook mine 


| again without a word, but the glance of his 








eyes was an oration, the import of which no 
one could misunderstand. Before he left me 
he said in a low tone: 

*** We’ve had no news whatever of late, 
but that means good news always for the 
Boers.’ 

‘‘ This seemed an odd coincidence, for the 
next morning the world heard of Methuen’s 
disaster. During that whole evening,’’ 
Robert went on, “‘the only thing that 
approached to anything like lightness of tone 

















THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


Announces for early publication what is perhaps the 
most interesting and important series of articles that 
will appear in any American magazine this year: 


The Recollections of 
Monsieur de Blowitz 


For more than thirty years M. de Blowitz has been the Paris 
correspondent for the London Times. 
European politics and diplomacy has put him on a plane with the 
and has_ brought 


most brilliant statesmen of Europe, 


close personal relations with Emperors, 
and the chief makers of the recent history of the great Powers. 
M. de Blowitz’s papers will be enriched with many hitherto unpub- 
lished letters from celebrated persons and with large numbers of 


rare photographs. 


M. de Blowitz was born in 1832, received a liberal education, 
and at an early age took up the study of European politics. 
after having distinguished himself both as soldier 
and journalist, he entered the employ of the London Times. 
He has interviewed the most famous persons in Europe, 
and has forecast with wonderful accuracy the most signifi- 
cant military and diplomatic affairs of the last thirty years. 


In 1871, 


Five Cents the Copy of All Newsdealers 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 





His unique knowledge of 


Kings, 


$1.00 the Year by Subscription 


Prime Ministers, 








April 12, 1902 
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A Boy’s Spare Time 


Turned into 
Any wide- 
awake boy 


Money 


money in his spare time by sell- 
ing THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post — in fact, the magazine 
almost sells itself. A few 
hours’ work will start a busi- 
ness that will supply him 
with spending money each 
week thereafter. The work can 
be done after school closes on 
Friday and on Saturday morning. 


No Capital For we will send 


‘ = entirel without 
is Required Charge” 


Thousands of boys are selling 


THE SATURDAY 


10 copies of 
the first week’s issue, to be sold at § cents each. 
This will provide money with which to order the next 
week’s supply at the wholesale price the following week. 


EVENING POST 


each week all over the country, and are making lots of money. 
All we want you to do is to try it—we’ll take all the risk. 












Aditi 





$225.00 5 copies eaca week. 





rofits on 


to the lar p 
SPECIAL OFFER {iy the magazines sold, we will divide 
next month among the boys who sell over 








If you will try it, write to-day, and we will send the first week’s supply of 
10 copies and full instructions, including a dainty little booklet in which some 
of our most successful boys tell in their own way just how they did it. 


Circulation Bureau 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















































is well 
entertained 
who is treated to those 
marvelously light and 
delicate little biscuit — 





ACMNCTL 


The thinnest, flakiest biscuit that 
can be baked. Just a suspicion of 
salt gives a pleasing flavor. Served 
with good taste at any occasion. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. 




















On request we will mail our large illustrated 
Catalogue No. 12(L),showing China in exact 
color and shape, and containing thousands of 
illustrations. Prices always averaging 


‘41-4 less than elsewhere”’ 


Our new book, * Serving a Dinner," by “* Oscar," of 
Waldorf-Astoria fame, is now ready, and a limited 
number will be mailed on request only. 


51-55 W. 2ist Street 
50-54 W. 22d Street} NEW YORK 





BUY CHINA AND GLASS RIGHT © 


FRE A Beautiful Easter Picture 


Sst. be Willet’s Resurrection Picture 
beautifully printed on embossed 

; suitable pi wn — No actvertising. Send two 2c. stamps 
mailing to L. WE > IM, 723 Liberty Avenue, Piitsburg, Pa. 

This picture is copyrighted and cannot 





bought at art stores. 








We claim Purity and 
Safety, and substan- 
tiate this claim with 
Certificates 


By the Blue Label used only 
by us (and fully sustained 
by recent Circuit 
Court re pasted on 
every 2 md 
Agate Nickel- Steel Wi 

Booklet showing facalenlie 
of this label, etc., mailed 
free to any address. 


Agate Nickel-Steel Ware ts sold 
the ment and 
Le pameac be 


lores. 
Lalence & Grosjean Mtg. Co. 
PARE SAVE] tev tor, noses, cones 











SHGGINS & SEITER. 








was when Wolmarans said, with a touch of 
mirth: 

*** The one complaint I have to make of 
you Americans is that the remounts you are 
furnishing to the British are so very poor that 
we hardly find them worth capturing.’ ’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said I impulsively, ‘‘and we go 
right on shipping mules and horses for the 
British. Why aren’t we equally ready to 
ship them to the other combatants, too?’’ 

‘For the simple reason,’’ replied Robert, 
‘‘that they don’t buy of us. If they did, 
we’d sell —that’s all there is to it; unless some 
treaty were in the way.’’ Then he went on: 

“* After meeting the Boers that night some 





of us went around to the Cosmos Club, and | 
John R. Procter, the Civil Service Commis- | 


sioner, made a remark concerning this Boer 
War which most of us chimed in with: 

‘** T was Colonel in the Confederate Army,’ 
said he; ‘I fought for a lost cause, and I 
would say and advise that it is the part of the 
supremest courage and the supremest good 
sense for a people to give up when they are, 
as we were in the South, “‘ up against it.’’’ ”’ 

‘And I want,’’ said I, interrupting, ‘‘ to 
propound a question right here apropos of 
Mr. Procter of the Civil Service and the 
Administration’s attitude concerning this 
Civil Service business. Why was there a 
discrimination made against the Census 


clerks coming into the Classified Service | 


when with a stroke of the Executive pen the 
temporary War Department clerks and the 
Rural Free Delivery clerks were swept into 
the Service without a protest?’’ 

‘*It was the clearest case,’’ laughed the 
Senator, ‘‘ of our buncoing ourselves up in 
Congress out of what was clearly our Con- 
gressional will in the matter. We meant 
to take care of those clerks and then we left 


them so that their heads could be chopped. | 


off.’’ 

The Senator smiled grimly, 
pause asked: 

‘* What do you think of Moody’s going into 
the Cabinet, Slocum?’’ 

** Oh, I like it,’’ said Robert heartily. ‘‘I 
knew him in the House and I see him at the 
Metropolitan Club. He’s what we would 
call a good ‘ mixer’ with men. He’s always 
harmonious, strong and impressive—— ’’ 

‘‘ And,’’ I interrupted, ‘‘one of the best 
golf players in town—and a bachelor to 
boot! ’’ 

‘I can fancy the importance of the latter 


and after a 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


qualification,’’ said the Senator; then he 
went on seriously: 
“IT cannot help thinking, however, that | 


Moody is putting a spoke in his career by 
taking a Cabinet portfolio. He is the nat- 
ural and logical successor to Senator Hoar, 
and Cabinet officers are the most quickly for- 
gotten of all menin public life. I had a talk 
with Moody the other day and I could not 
help asking him why he wanted to get into 
the ‘ list of the forgotten.’ Of course he did 


not see it as I see it, and he asked me to give | 


my views. I said: 

*** You are leaving the one place which is 
the sphere of prominence and influence in 
public life. The great American 
have achieved their leadership in the House, 


and most of them have never increased it by | 


going into the Senate, and not a few have 
wholly destroyed it by going into the Cabinet: 
witness Garland, Bayard, Sherman and 
Blaine; and again, it was the half-way station 
to Mr. Carlisle’s retirement to private life. 
And Mr. Windom, the one man of recent 
years to distinguish himself greatly as a 
Cabinet officer, owed his success in that 
respect to the fact that he had the unique 
opportunity of turning to account a financial 
situation not likely to be repeated in 
American history, and this was followed by 
his opportune death before the brightness and 
wonder of his success was dulled.’ ’’ 

‘* That is all Gospel truth,’’ 
with conviction. ‘‘ I suppose you have heard 
that Moody was persuaded into the Cabinet 
in order to make room in his home district 
for a certain aspirant for Congressional 
honors?’’ 

**Yes,’’ said the Senator; 
to be credited, however. Moody’s Congres- 
sional district is distinguishing itself. This 
will be the third Cabinet officer it has fur- 
nished, the other two being Timothy Picker- 
ing, who was Washington’s Secretary of 
State, and Caleb Cushing, who was Frank 
Pierce’s Attorney-General.’’ 

‘*] was up in the Senate the other day,’’ I 
said, breaking into the conversation; ‘‘I 
heard some of the speeches on the Shipping 
bill, and——”’ 

‘* And what?’’ asked the Senator, hoping 
to get me started. 

‘* Well, I heard some of the prettiest bits 
of sophistry that I’ve ever heard in my life. 


“it is scarcely 


leaders | 


said Robert | 








‘‘How toRead 
Your Meter’”’ 


A leaflet which you can have 
for the asking. Tells how 
to test your electric lamps. 
A few meter tests will 
show you the advantage 
of using the 


=HYLO 


the new electric lamp a 
can be turned down. 

fits ordinary sockets a 
can be used any place that 
a common electric lamp 
is used. The least little 
turn of the HYLO bulb 
lowers the light and 
saves five-sixths of the 
current. 











Ask your electrician for the 
HYLO e will not sup- 
ply you promptly send us 
75 cts. for sample, by mail. 
Send for “How to Read 
Your Meter” in either case. 


THE PHELPS COMPANY 
33 Rowland Street, Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 














The 
Scotch 
Irish 


or, The Scot in North Britain, North 
Ireland and North America. 


By CHARLES A. HANNA 
2 vols. 8°. Net $10. (By mail $10.50.) 


A volume of prime importance as new 
history, and of highest interest to the 
general reader. It is indispensable to 
the descendent of the North Briton. 
“The most comprehensive 
Scotch-Irish that ever saw light.” 



















book on the 
N.Y. 

“A work of remarkable value and interest.” 
— Boston Transcript. 

“The subject could ha ardly be treated more 
exhaustively or thoroughly.’ 

— Pittsburgh Post. 

“A fountain head of Scotch-Irish history.” 
— Louisville Courier-Journal. 

“A vast pant of information that is inter- 
esting.” — - Commercial- Advertiser. 


Sun. 


Send for Special Circular 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
New York 








Save 4 of 


YOUR 


Coal Bill 


By using Vance Sys- 
tem of Heating, 
which is guaranteed 
to be the most eco- 
nomical. Your 
house can be heated 
to summer 
temperature 
in zero 
weather with 
two-thirds 
the coal used 
by other 
methods. 
Send for handsome illustrated book showing homes of our 
patrons with their printed endorsements. Free for postal. 


VANCE BOILER WORKS 
200 Huron Street GENEVA, N.Y. 











Blue Grass 
Kentucky 
Reel 


A genuine hand-made 
Kentucky reel, possessing 
all good features of the 
original type, together 
with improvements to 


meet modern anglers’ re- 


quirements. 
They Last for 
Fifty Years 


.and are a source of never 
ending pleasure and recre- 
ation. The most popular 
of all Kentucky - made 
reels and the most reason 
able in price. 


We want you to have 
our No. 11 Catalog ; 
write us 


Sor it. 


THE BLUE GRA 
REEL WORKS 


LOUISVILLE, K 











$25,000 Profit 
ON % ACRE 


G es Missouri man in one year, growin 
GINSE Hardy everywhere in the United 
States; ae grown in small gardens as well as 
on farms; no crop so profitable; several million 
dollars exported each year ; demand increasing. 
We sell selected GINSENG G SEED from cultivated 
plants at following prices: 300 seeds, $5.00; 500 

eeds, $8.00; 1000 seeds, $15.00. Prices for larger 
quantities on application. By securing s s of 
us at once instead of next summer, you will save 
one year’ s time in growing. Our stock at these 
prices is limited. Orders s nould be sent at once. 
All orders filled same day as received. 

Complete book telling about this wonderful 
Ginseng, 10 cents. Circulars free. 


CHINESE-AMERICAN GINSENG COMPANY 
Dept. D. Joplin, Miszouri 
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GoOoD, HONEST 


‘ 
Buggies 
Sixteen years’ ex- 
perience in selling 
standard grades of 
Vehieles and Harness 
Has made our work 
favorably known for its 
reliable quality. It is 
BUILT FOR SERVICE 
Substantial — Hone~t Material — Best Work 
QP AND THE PRICK IS ALL RIGHT, TOO D 
A shrewd, discerning buyer, scouring the 
market for the best values, cannot afford to be 
without our Catalogue. A postal will bring it FREER. 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION (Ine.), Dept. B-464, Chicago, Til. 


















How to Obtain These We give the premiums ilius- 
trated and many others for sell- 
ing our NEW GOLD EYE 


FREE : 


NEEDL ES at 5c. a package. 


ity 
With 
every two packages we give FRE E AN ALUMI. 
NUM THIMSLE. Send no money in advance, 
just name and ad tress, letter or postal, ordering two 
dozen needle papers and one dozen thimbles. We 
send them at once postpaid with - 
mium Liat. When sold send us $1.20 and we will 
send premium which you select and are entitled to 

Write to-day and get extra present FREB. 


PEERLESS MPG. CO., Greenville, Pa., Box 309 





USPENDER 


that support without restraint— GUYOT 
Suspenders. Indestructible button hotes. 


Perfect every way. If not at your dealers send $0e for 
sample pair. o97THEINER BROS., 621 Broadway, N.¥. City 





SQUABS PAY 


BEAT HENS. Easier, need attention only 
part of time, bring big prices. Attractive for 
poultrymen, farmers, women. Fascinating, 


money-making recreation. 


Small space 


needed. Send for FREE BOOKLET and 


learn this immensely rich home industry. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB COMPANY 
2 Friend Street, Boston, Mass. 
NOTE — I!lustration shows in nest A PAIR OF SQUARS FOUR 


WEEKS OLD, at which 
one they 


Lae are killed and sent to market, 
‘Se a pair, at retail from 60e to 


Costs five hod. for feed to grow @ pair (and the 


bring from 
25 a pair. 


parert birds, which feed them) from hatch to market age. Do 


from 


ask for PLY 


know of any other thing 


raised which in a — 


Ba; they" ace line-beed” by 


zero to 6@e and mone Ty 
ROUTH ROCK 


selection ; extra fat and highest- wetoos 
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The Salaried 
Man’s Family 


will suffer if he dies without 
Life Insurance, avers man 
should surround his wife and 
children with all possible safe- 
guards against want. It’s a poor 
excuse to say “I will take the 
risk.’”’ A dead man has taken no 
risk. The risk fell on his family. 


A Life Policy 

in The Travelers provides safe in- 
surance at a lower premium than mu- 
tual companies and at a guaranteed net 
cost. In mutual policies the net cost 
is usually greater than expected be- 
cause actual dividends never equal es- 
timated dividends and the net cost is 
never known beforehand. 

Nearly every person sooner or later 
meets with an accident. Injuries usually 
mean loss of income and added expense. 


An Accident Policy 
in The Travelers (the largest and 
strongest Accident Insurance Company 
in the world) guarantees a weekly 
income while disabled and _ large 
amounts for loss of legs, arms, hands, 
feet or eyes. If death ensues, a stated 
sum is paid. Nearly $27,000,000 have 
been distributed among 473,000 Policy 
Holders or their families for injuries 
or death. 
Agents in every town; or 
write for interesting literature. 


The Travelers 
Insurance Company 


Hartford, Conn. 
(Founded 1863) 














FITS A MAN’S POCKET 


in more ways than one. It gives him 
a guaranteed accurate time-piece for, 
less than the cost of ordinary repairs. 
Ask for an “‘ Ingersoll’? and see that 
you get it. 
For sale by 25,000 dealers, or sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Our book tells about this and all our other watches. 
Send for it —it's free. 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
Dept. 21 67 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 












ants, moths and all insects ther- 
oust a nated by using 
NSEX E. Lusects breathe 
o—— a bodies, having 
no lungs, and for this reason 
it does not requirea SON 
to kill them. INSEXDIE 
will also kill insects on 
birds, chickens, plants, etc., 
and should be used freely on 
clothing and furs before 
packing them away. 

Put up in cans for hotels aa 
public institutions at $1, $2, $3 
and $5. Small package sent to 
any adcress for 25 cents. 

Ask your druggist or grocer. 


GINSENG CHEMICAL CO. 
3701 S. Jeff. Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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BASS ANY 





AY OM OU IN 




















Portable Closet Seat 
For Children’s Use 


For use on adult size seat. 
Fits Any Closet. Is Instantly 
Put On or Taken Off. 
Forwarded on receipt of 75 cents 

CELLONCITE MANUP’G CO., Troy, N. ¥. 


STAMMER 


peg ay apn addoonn, 5 ky pened 
LEWIS STAMMERING SCHOOL 110 Adelaide St., 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY 
At a first-class school. Situations guaranteed. 
Students also taught by mail. Book Free. 

@BERLIN SOHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Oberlin, 0. 
































THE SATURDAY 


Now, sophistry is all very smooth and orna- 
mental, but it is only a window curtain to 
shut out the light. I also heard some aston- 
ishing pronunciations of proper names. 
Why United States Senators will persist in 
pronouncing Cuba as though spelled ‘ Cuby,’ 
and Russia as though spelled ‘ Rush-y,’ and 
Georgia as though ‘ Geog-y,’ passes me.’’ 

** Goodness, Mrs. Slocum, I hope you did 
not hear either Slocum or me pronounce them 
thus!’’ said the Senator with mock alarm. 
“Whom did you hear make speeches?’’ 

‘Well, Mr. Depew was one?”’ 

**QOh,’’ exclaimed the Senator with great 
glee, ‘‘it must have been Depew who said 
‘Cuby’ and ‘ Geog-y’!’’ 

‘*No; it was not Mr. Depew. He is far 
too polished in his diction. But he said one 
thing that amused me. He was paying his 
respects to Mr. Bacon and the opposition 
generally. He said that the gentlemen on 
the other side of the Chamber, whenever a 
bill was up that called for money, had very 
convenient attacks of conscience, and that the 
father of that conscience was Thomas Jeffer- 
son. He said: 

‘** Why, Thomas Jefferson was plagued all 
his life with a conscience, but even Thomas 
Jefferson was able to lay that conscience long 
enough to purchase Louisiana.’ ’’ 

** And that reminds me,’’ said the Senator, 
‘that a very funny bet was made between 
Proctor and Berry the other day. A certain 
Senator who is very able, but who is given 
to shaking out the Constitution on all occa- 
sions very much as he would shake out his 
pocket-handkerchief, was going to make a 
speech, and Proctor said to Berry just as he 
was about to settle down into his chair: 

““*P ll bet you, Berry, that he’ll talk 
Constitution to us for two hours.’ 

““*T'll bet you, Proctor, five dollars that 
he’ll mention Thomas Jefferson’s name in the 
first ten minutes of his speech,’ said Berry, 
leaning back on his crutch. 

‘** Done!’ said Proctor, 
watch as the speech began. 

‘* Sure enough, in four minutes the name 
of Thomas Jefferson floated across the Senate 
Chamber, in another two minutes it was 
sounded again, and within another three it 
came yetagain. Thetwo Senators exchanged 
glances of mingled triumph and despair, and 
Berry whispered: 

‘**T say, Proctor, I only bet on the first 
mention, for, much as I revere that great dead- 
and-gone statesman, I’ll be hanged if I’ll pay 
fifteen dollars for three Thomas Jeffersons!’ ’’ 
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The Lieutenant 


and the Princess 
By Molly Elliot Seawell 
(Concluded from Page 11) 


fast and ever faster, meaning that the sunrise 
should find him a hundred miles from 
Wolfsgarten. 

Scarcely had the faint sound of his footfalls 
ceased, when Elsa heard the Princess Sophie 
softly calling her. 

‘‘ Elsa,’’ said the little Princess, ‘‘I think 
—I feel—he is gone. I shall never see him 
again. I, too, shall gosoon. But wherever, 
or whenever I go, nothing —not death, nor the 
grave, nor the angels themselves—can rob 
me of the happiness I felt a little while ago, 
when he was with me. Dear Elsa, I know he 
is your lover —but, indeed—I could not help 
loving him. Take me to bed.’”’ 

About midnight, Elsa, sitting by her bed- 
side, saw the little Princess’ eyes bright 
and wide open. She asked to be raised 
up in bed, and the window opened for air. 
The moon was going down, the nightingales 
no longer sang—the lake had no moonlit 
glory upon it—darkness and silence were 
over all things. 

‘‘Elsa,”’? said the child, struggling for 
breath between each word, ‘‘ you and the 
Herr Lieutenant and Heinrich thought me a 
child still—but I was a woman——’”’ She 
spoke of herself as one already gone. ‘‘I 
mean, a woman in my heart—for I fell in 
love with the Herr Lieutenant —and I think 
he loved me. Forgive us both, dear, good 
Elsa. Ask him not to forget his poor little 
Sophie. Everything grows dark. Has the 
moon gone down?”’ 

Just then the fading moon sank out of sight 
beyond the dark and solemn mountain-tops, 
leaving the world in darkness; and at the 
same moment the little Princess, with a long 
and peaceful breath, like one resting after 
much grief and labor, passed swiftly into the 
far country. 
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began with the 
Remington, 
and the 


stands to-day 
for all that 
is best in 








WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
(Remington Typewriter Company) 
827 Broadway, New York 








FOR 
p_) TYPEWRITER 


. See oonnccere | I 


=> é Seite: 


Keeps your gr a clean and readily accessible. 
Lower section spaced for Legal Cap, Letter Heads, 
Bill Heads, Envelopes, etc. Top tray for Stamps, 
Pens, Pencils, Rubber Bands, and sundries used by 
Bookkeepers, Teachers, Stenographers, Lawyers, and 
business men and women. Compact, convenient, 
durable. Price $1.75, express prepaid to points East 
of Mississippi River. Agents Wanted. 


Knoxville Paper Box Co., Box 101-A, Knoxville, Tenn. 

















This booklet shows a 
great variety of Ladies’ 
and Misses’ Watches, 
open face or hunting, 
in gun metal, gold and 
silver casings. 
We also have a book 
of Enameled Watches 
and Brooches. Either 
sent for the asking to 
any one interest 
NEW ENGLAND 
' WATCH CO. 


37-39 Maiden Lane, New York 
Silversmiths Building, Chicago 


7— PREPARES FOR CORNELL 


The University Preparatory School 
Boarding and Day Departments 
SUMMER TERM opens JULY 16 for 8 weeks 
FALL TERM for year 1902-1903 opens SEPT. 30 
Eleventh Year. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
CHAS. A. STILES, B.S., Ave. E, Ithaca, N.Y. 
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A Shade of Annoyance is 
often caused by a roller of 

poor quality. Either good or 
bad shades generally tear away 
from tacks. Nothing is more 
unsightly from the outside or 
inside. With the 


IMPROVED HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLER 


ripping is avoided. It does its 
own work easily, quickly and 
regularly, and you have no 
trouble at all with it. No tacks. 

The genuine Hartshorn 
shade rollers have the 
autograph of 


Mice icherren 


always on the label. 
Sold by reputable dealers 
every where. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


The College of Journalism 


Murat HAtstTEAD, President. 








The press of America 
has endorsed this insti- 
tution. 300 of our stu- 
dents have obtained 
positions since taking 
up this instruction. 
Newspapers are sending 
to us for trained report- 
ers. Instruction indi- 
vidual. Study at home. 


THE COLLEGE OF JOURNALISM 
Perin Building CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Send ten cents in stamps for Prospectus. 


Bookkeeping 


LEARN FREE 


Pay your tuition from your earnings after we 
place you in a position. Our methods excel all 
others. You can learn at your own home without 
loss of time or money. We guaranteeit. We teach 
you free and get you a position. ‘* How to 
a Successful Business Man’’ is the title of an ex- 
tensive treatise on bookkeeping and business. It 
explains how you can make more money and better 
your position in life. The book and full informa- 
tion is sent absolutely free. Write to-day. 


Commercial Correspondence Schools 
Drawer 6, Rochester, N. Y. 


Z7ES@ EARN A BICYCLE 
, Bl 

































distributing 1000 catalogs for us in your 
town. Agents can make money fast on our 
wonderful 1902 offers. 


1902 Models, $9 to $15 
1900 & ’61 Models, high grade, $7 to $11 
500 Second-Hand Wheels 


all makes and models, good as new, 
@8 to 88. Great Factory Clearing Sale 
at half factory cost. 

We SHIP ON APPROVAL and W 
DAYS’ TRIAL to anyone in U. S. or 
Canada without a cent in advance. 

Write at —_ for net prices and special 
offer to ag Tires, equipment and 
sundries, ali pom half regular prices. 


Mead Cycle Co., Dept. 54-G, Chicago, Ill. 








“DEARBORN JUNIOR” 
gg or Table Cabinet 


Made of golden oak, handsome 
finish. The cheapest, handiest 
and most serviceable piece of 
office furniture made.: Sold on 
approval for $10, charges e 
gg fl d east of the Rockies. Use 
it 30 days; if not satisfactory, 
return it at our expense and we 
will refund your money. Write 
for illustrated catalogue of the 
famous Dearborn Cabinets. 


DEARBORN DESK CO., Birmingham, Als. 
Blue Print 
orpaper. Tube makes 
sufficient solution to 


sensitize 100 sq. ft. of paper 


or 50 St © Price 25c 


Powder 
Fhe your dealer, or will be 


sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Wayne Chemical Co., Germantown, Philadelphia 
Smith’s Adjustable Index Tags 


“Save 20 per cent. of 2 book-keeper’s time.” 
Instantly applied or 
moved to meet changing 
conditions. 400 kinds of 
printed tags, including 
Alphabets, Months, etc., 
kept in stock. Tags to 
write on. Used by U. 
S. P. O. and War Depts. 
Cat. & Price List Free. 
Sample Tag 5 Cents. 


CHAS. C. SHITH, EXETER, NEBRASKA 










For making prints of 
a blue color on silk, 
satin, linen, nainsook 
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INCREASE YOUR SALARY 


Send Fifteen Cents for three months’ 
trial subscription to 


‘¢The Book-Keeper’’ 
Ahandsome monthly magazine for Book-keep- 
ers, Cashiers and Business Men. It will teach 

ou book-keeping, shorthand, penmanship, 

law, short cuts, corporation accounting, bank- 

ing, business pointers, amusing arithmetic, 

lig ntning calculations, etc. Price, $1 a year. 

THE BOOK-KEEPER PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 
14 Campau Building, Detroit, Mich. 





E. Il. Beach, Editor 





Soiled and faded clothing of all kinds 


YOU DYE IN made : oon like new with the celebrated 
30 MINUTES NK’S FRENOH DYES 


So A. a child can use them, being twice 
the strength of other dyes. Carpets and rugs retain their brilliancy 
for years, as the colors are permanent and Will net F Boil or 
Wash Out. To ifitroduce them give your dealer's name and we will 
send you 6 large packages for 40c., or 1 for 10c.,any color. Say 
whether for wool or cotton. Write quick. Catalogue and color card 
free. Agents wanted. PRENCH DYE CO., Box 419, Vassar, Mich. 
doesn’t Jones 


: Wh methods and uy an AMERICAN 
‘TYPEWRITER for $10? | Does he think 
lam running a puzzle ‘department? 
THE AMERICAN 
$10 TYPEWRITER 
Is as well made as the highest- 
riced machines, but more simple. 
te has stood the aes nine years 
> without a competitor 
“3 Catalog and sample of ‘work free. 
7,000 —_ TYPEWRITER CO. 
In Use.” Broadway, New York 


1 CAN SELL YOUR REAL ESTATE 


For cash, no matter where located. Send descrij 
tion and selling price and learn my successful plan. 
W. M. OSTRANDER, 1421 North American Building, Philadelphia 





t downto business 





































REVOLVERS 
AT THE PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION 





CATALOG UE OF LATEST MODELS 
FOR A STAMP 











qAUTOMOBILES 


FOR SOLID COMFORT, SATISFACTION 


equip your vehicle with good tires. 


G&J TIRES 


combine speed with durability, and they are the 
easiest of all tires to repair when injured, 


- 4 


Let us send you our catalog, giving particulars. 
G & J TIRE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


We also manufacture G & J DETACHABLE TIRES for 
Bicycles, Motor Bicycles and Driving Wagons. 
he? 
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THE AMERICAN BOY 


Biggest, Brightest, Best Boys’ Paper in the World 


Hezekiah Butterworth says, It enters 
into their life. 


Trial: 3 months for 10c 

Regular: $1.00 a year 
Boys are enthusiastic over it. 
inspiring stories. Information, encour- 
agement, advice. Games, Sports, Ani- 
mals, Stamps, Printing, Photography, 
Debating, Science, Puzzles. How to 
make boats, traps, etc. How to make 
and save money. How to succeed. 
Meets universal approval. The only 
successful attempt ever made to lead a 
boy in right directions, and at the same 
time chain his interest. One hundred 
pictures each month. See it and be 
surprised at the feast of good things 
for that boy. 


Address SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
261 Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 





Clean, 





















Do not waste valuable time. 
Study with us in your own home 
= Illustrating, Ad Writing, Jour- 
nalism, Book-keeping, Stenography 
and Proofreading. No tuition required 
until we have secured a position for 
you; then pay us when you have earned 
the money. Mention the subject you wish 
to study. In Illustrating and Ad Wri- 
ting we buy our students’ work. 


Correspondence Institute of America 
Box 621, Scranton, Pa. 


ae a Sayre 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


These are the only 
tools you will need. 
DOUBL 


and DUNLO tuse Lires 


They were the Original Pneumatic Tires of their respective types. To-day they still 
have a world-wide fame for their excellence of design and construction. This would 
never have been gained had not each pair been made as if our very reputation de- 
pended upon theirquality. Let us advise you regarding the proper size and weight of 
tire best adapted to your needs. Our Branch Houses are located in principal cities. 


THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Our proposition to users of SOLID RUBBER TIRES is an interesting 
one. Let us submit it to you 


Supreme in Their 
Respective Fields! 


The HARTFORD 


FOR BICYCLES, AUTOMOBILES, 
AND OTHER VEHICLES 





SINGLE 
TUBE 





When the Public has faith in a 
name it is a faith that 
backed up by good works. 


Elgin 
Watches 


" have the name and works ; and the 
faith of nearly 10,000,000 users as the world’s standard siesebouper. 


must be 


Every genuine Elgin has the word “Eilgin’ 
engraved on the works. 


Sold by every jeweler in the land. Guaranteed by the world’s greatest 


watch works. Illustrated booklet maiied free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, Elgin, III. 








U. & Senator Wm. E. Mason says: 


“ec 
Lewis Goods Excel . a Par ee 
thi 9? anything on the market I have ever seen. I never 
Any ing have had anything in my life that fit me so well.” 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
FOR SUMMER there is no such fabric in underwear as the Lace 
Knit. Made exclusively by us. ‘The lace-like 


manner of interweaving the threads ee | a porous, cellular web, too elastic 
to offer restraint, yet firm. fery elastic— fits. ‘he 
Lace Knit permits of heavier, stronger thread 
than the closely woven. Gives greate st dure ability. 
The open structure gives clothing venti- 
lation—an advantage reudily appreciated when 
the body perspires as it ; should. 
SAMPLES of Lace Knit and our matchless full-fashioned underwear fabrics FREE. We will 
send catalogue and self-measurement blanks to any acldress, anc i guarantee satisfactory results 
lf your dealer does not handle the Lewis goods and you prefer to buy of him, send us his name. 

Up to date in size, design and 


LEWIS KNITTING COMPANY, 220 MAIN STREET, JANESVILLE, WIS. 
CARDS [fos 
trimmings. Weighs 22 pounds; 


( »¢ 4 Sy @ kh 
f paid 35¢ a 
will carry a rider weighing 600 


Latest and currect styles and sizes. Order filled day received. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Not ol-tainable Smine at twice the ounds. It is The Wender Value of the Year. 


perfect 





VISITING Our Leading Bicycle 


High Grade 1902 Model 


price. Booklet “CARD STYLE” E! Agents 
wanted. Also busts d professional cards For —- wiles dimmmeatin large 
samples WEDDING ANN EMENTS, Ete., send 2c, 





SUTCLIFFE & CO., Louisville, Ky. 


E. J. SCHUSTER PTG. and EN a. CO., Dept. B 2, ST. LOUIS, HO. 


BOYS’ Names Wanted 


The Star Monthly wants names and addresses 
of bright boys between 12 an a 20 years of age. 
We want to get them i d in ourt ly 
illustrated — oo of boys’ stories, which has 
a circulation of 100,000 copies monthly, although 
only eight vears old. It contains fine stories and 
handsome illustrations as well as departments 
for the Amateur Photographer, the Collector of 
Stamps, Coins and Curios, a Puzzle Department, 
an Educational Contest, and each month awards 
a number of valuable prizes to subscribers. The 
subscription price is fifty cents, but if you will 
send us five boys’ names and addresses plainly 
written and five @-cent stamps, or 10 cents 
in silver, we will enter you as a subscriber fully 
paid for six months in advance. Address 


The Star Monthly 
Oak Park, Illinois 





























LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Not only a help in your present 
position, but helps you to 


a better position 
THESE FACES MEAN SOMETHING 


They are the faces of men and women who have 
answered our advertisements during the past 
five years with a full appreciation of the fact 
that advertising is the foundation upon which a 
business man’s success must be built. 

learn from the oldest, biggest and most sub 
stantial! institution of its kind in the world. 
Learn from the founders themselves. 

Do you realize the full significance of these 
facts to you ? When we say, we can positively 
teach you advertisement writing by mail and fit 
you to earn from $25 to $100 per week we simply 
reiterate what those who have gradusted and 
profited by our instruction are saying for us. 
Our lessons are for each individunl: and just as 
personal as if you were the only student. 


Notice to ted Concerns desirous 

of engaging com 
petent advertisement writers are requested 
to communicate withus. We have placed suc 
cessful ad-writers and ad- manag: rs in some 
of the largest houses in the worl: 





Davis ADVER 
not experimenting or 


When you enroll in the PAGE 
TISING SCHOOL you are 
being experimented upon. If you write we will 
send you our 64-page prospectus and a bundle 
of affidavits from our studeuts free. 


PAGE=-DAVIS CO. 


Suite 18,167 Adams Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 














IDEAL 
Summer Home 


OR 


Club House 
FOR SALE 


A large lake, abounding in black 
and large mouth bass; 200 acres of 
land, roo in chestnut orchard ; ground 
game and partridge in abundance; a 
new 1%-storied cottage, finished 
throughout in natural wood; large 
barn and outbuildings, 3 springs, 2 
trout streams, a beautiful lawn, fine 
sandy beach and excellent bathing. 


only 14 miles from 
N.Y., and is just 


The above ideal spot is 
Cleveland, Oswego County, 
the place for a hunting and fishing club, hotel 
or summer home. It can be bought for 
$2,500.00, on easy terms. It is one of 
many beau tiful places I have for sale and is 
an exceptional bargain. 





If you wish to buy, sell or exchange any 
rexnl estate anywhere in America or Canada 
write me at once. My plan and my methods 


are unique and eminently successful. 


GEO. W. READ 
Real Estate 
804 R. G. Dun Bidg. 























ARE 


vou DEAF 


The Morley Ear-drum makes up for all 
deficiencies of the impaired natural ear. 
Entirely different from any other device. 
No drugs. No wire, rubber, metal nor 
glass. Invisible, comfortable, safe. 
Adjusted by any one. 

For sale by leading druggisis. If yours doesn't 

have them, write for booklet, FREE 

THE MORLEY COMPANY 

Dept. T, 19 South 16th St., Philadelphia 
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“$10 Secures a $480 Lot 


IN GREATER NEW YORK” 


Although the newspapers are constantly filled with the story of the densely crowded conditions in New York City, not one person in ten outside of New York 
has the slightest idea of the real situation here — of the terrific crush at the bridge, and the struggle for foothold on the incessant trains when the great tide of 
humanity surges homeward to Brooklyn. Do you realize that nearly half a million people pass through this one artery of communication between the two 
boroughs daily, besides the tens of thousands who are carried by the 22 ferry routes running constant boats ? 

This simply goes to show what vast multitudes live in Brooklyn to-day in spite of this awful congestion. Buta marvellous change is coming soon, in new bridges 
and tunnels, and with these mus¢ come an immensely augmented rush to the City of Homes, followed by the inevitable increase of building operations and consequent 
growth in realty values. Last year nearly three thousand new buildings were erected in Brooklyn, costing between twelve and thirteen millions, of which one-fifth 
were in the 29th Ward, where Rugby lies. What will the record be when even the first new bridge, now nearing completion, with its direct trolleys through Rugby, 
is opened? What will it be when the immense projects of the Pennsylvania Railway, which now has a station at Rugby, are in full operation? What will it be 
when still other bridges and tunnels are completed and hundreds of thousands more people, now waiting, can be accommodated? The last decade has seen an 
increase in Brooklyn’s population nearly equal to the total population of Boston — 500,000. What will the next decade show ? 

It’s safe to say that the wildest prophecies of to-day will fall far short of the reality; but by conservative estimate New York’s population will exceed that of 
all London in ten years’ time. Think what that means to the investor—tor history shows that the increase in New York’s population and realty has been maintained 
in almost équal proportions. If the general public could realize as we do the full significance of the present situation, and its inevitable consequences for the future, 
every foot of Brooklyn's undeveloped land would be bought up before another sunset! That people the country over are beginning to realize it, is evidenced 
by the fact that we have sold over two million dollars’ worth of land here in but little over a year—faster and faster each month as the facts become better 
appreciated —over a million dollars’ worth the past four months — over $270,000 worth since our last advertisement in THE SATURDAY EVENING Post appeared. 
It’s a magnificent record to have given satisfaction to investors of over two million dollars! And yet— we cannot help asking ourselves, in view of the facts as we 
en the ground can see them — 


“Why Not Six Millions, Instead of Two Millions?” 


— and we know it’s simply because many of our statements at first appear extravagant to those unacquainted with the 
7 i" 9 : ° ’ ° 

Mayor Low Said wonderful New York situation, and that we haven’t yet gotten the /x// confidence of a// the people — in other words, the 

/ we . “Th hh proposition seems too good to be true. If everyone who has read it believed it to be what those who’ve come here have 

in a recent message : ere are three Sound it to be —‘‘a plain statement of facts, not exaggerated in the least, but just as represented,’’ we should long since 

bridges planned for and in course of have sold our last lot. Hundreds of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post readers have trusted our advertisements, taken us 

construction across the East River (to at our word, and afterwards investigated to their complete satisfaction — yet what of the others ? Why not thousands 





Brooklyn). It is evidently the duty of instead of hundreds 2 For months we’ve been telling in THE SATURDAY EVENING Post pages of these unparalleled 
opportunities for safe investment of large profit, offering 20 per cent. guaranteed increase within a year, offering a $480 
the City to carry forward all these lot for only $10 down and $6 a month until paid for—a lot intrinsically worth thousands of dollars and which will 
bridges as rapidly as possible, the first bring thousands of dollars inside of ten years; offering free life insurance and non-forfeiture agreements with it; offering 
of which it is estimated will be com- a free trip to New York to examine it; offering to return all the money you’ve paid us, with 6 per cent. interest added, 
pleted within the next 20 months.”’ if you find on investigating within a year that we've misrepresented our proposition in any particular. We know 
there’s nothing in the world to equal this in the three essentials of a sterling investment, viz.: safety, certainty and 
Over $35,000,000 has been appropriated rapid increase, and we challenge the world to equal it in all three particulars. 

for these new bridges, and the first (shown Nor do we ask you to rely entirely upon our own word — sufficient, perhaps, as that would seem to be, with our 
above) will have double the carrying long and honorable record — 15 years in 26 cities, with nearly 40,000 customers and the highest endorsement of the 
. : : commercial agencies. We add to all this the con- 
capacity of the old bridge. ; vincing testimony of Rugby buyers who know from 
personal examination — of representative citizens from 
all parts of the country who have bought, who have 

seen, and are more than satisfied, many doubling again and again their original mail investment. 

Now, you’ve read our ads., wondered at them, believed in or doubted them, talked about them, 
thought about them, asked about them, written THE SATURDAY EVENING Post perhaps (many have, we 
know), to inquire if we were all right; you’re in the market for profitable investment — any man, woman 
or child will exchange one dollar for two—and yet, you’re still holding off — letting the opportunity 
slip by. (The earliest moment your first payment reaches us, that moment you begin to share in the 
increase in values.) Each day scores of others are buying; now 


Why Don’t YOU Buy, Too? 


Haven’t we given you every assurance, guarantee and protection you could ask for? Isn’t the reputation 
of the largest and most successful real estate firm in the world behind these guarantees? and could we 
afford, with a lifetime of business opportunity ahead of us yet, to hazard our good name and future work 
by anything short of fair, square and honorable dealing — even if we had the mind to? 

Is there anything more we can do to convince you? If there is, please tell us, and we’ll try to meet ~ 
it to vour satisfaction. We believe we can doit. Justtell us. That’s all. VIEW OF ENTRANCE TO OLD BRIDGE 


WOOD, HARMON & CO., Dept. “G7,” 257 Broadway, New York 
| =... Our Final Word of Counse . These lots are selling very fast. To secure best selections and an immediate share in 























the increase of values, send us $10 now. Then, if you’re not perfectly satisfied, on 
examining our entire proposition within one year, that it's just as represented, we'll gladly return to you— cheerfully and without quibbling— all the 
money you've paid us. len’t this fair? Sit right dowa and mail us $10. You'll never regret it! 

















